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In the life of every student, be it 
the child at his sum, or the man who 
has grown grey among his books, there 
come times of discouragement — times 
when he feels helpless before the vast 
number of facts involved in tin* mastery 
of some new phase of a subject. Iso- 
lated, independent, even contradic- 
tory to each other, they confront him 
with an almost baffling persistence. 
Principles once familiar, in the light of 
further study, take on new shades of 
meaning, assume new relations, become 
hopelessly elusive. Ilis best efforts 
seem futile. It is then that the student 
asks himself if it is worth while — this 
increasing study of things soon forgot- 
ten. This, above all, disturbs him, 
that despite his most earnest endeavors, 
he cannot retain in its pristine clear- 
ness the impression of a simple truth. 
But after all is that the purpose of edu- 
cation, that we hold in mind every 
fact we have ever learned? Is it not 
something finer and broader than that 
the discipline, the stimulus of the 
mind, tin* quickening of the percep- 
tions, awakening of the reason, broad- 
ening of the sympathies — is not this 
rather what we buy with our best years? 
An unfailing memory is a valuable pos- 
session, but the true, the priceless gift 
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of .scholarship is appreciation. Let a 
fact go, the loss is not so great — if on- 
ly you attain to the true culture, if on- 
ly your sympathy with humanity be 
deepened, your outlook be broadened, 
your charity be extended, vour appre- 
ciation of the fine and the true be im- 
measurably increased and strengthened 
for all time. 

j* 

"We all of us tend to rise or fall 
together. If any set of us goes down, 
the whole nation sags a little. If any 
of us raise ourselves a little, then by 
just so much the nation as a whole is 
raised." No truer words were ever 
spoken than those quoted above from 
the lips of our honored President, and 
if we will substitute the word school for 
nation and read the quotation a second 
time, each one of us may learn a les- 
son in loyalty and patriotism, the prac- 
tical application of which is not far to 
seek. Every petty act of dishonesty 
and deception and fraud, practiced bv 
a student, drags our school as a whole 
to a lower level ; while every clean, 
honest, manly and womanly action has 
a tendency to raise the proud standard 
which it is the privilege of each one of 
us to have a share in maintaining for 
our school. And the larger share we 
have in sustaining its standard of char- 
acter and scholarship, by so much more 
shall we increase our own self-respect, 
as well as the respect and esteem in 
which we are held by our teachers and 
fellow students. 

j* 

"Know thyself.” This maxim is 
just as full of wisdom to-dav, as it was 


when the old Greek philosopher first 
uttered it. To some people, a full 
realization of the force and truth of 
these two words would mean an entire 
change of thought and life. How 
many there are who pass through school 
and through life without accomplishing 
what they ought, merely because they 
do not thoroughly understand them- 
selves ! They do not know their own 
abilities or their own defects. They 
do not have a settled purpose nor do 
they have fixed principles by which 
their actions and lives are governed. 
Goethe says, that the best way to know 
one’s self is to act rather than to think, 
but a certain amount of thinking is 
necessary in order to act. l ake a few 
moments by yourself, once in a while, 
for serious thought. Think vvlmt kind 
of a person you are. Ask yourself 
what sort of a character you possess 
and what your principles of conduct 
are ; cross-examine yourself until you 
find out just what you are and 
where your talents lie. In our school 
course we learn something of the char- 
acter of Chaucer, Macaulay, Browning, 
Tennyson and other great men. It is 
well to become acquainted with the 
great minds of the past and present, 
and to know in what their greatness 
consisted, but infinitely more import- 
ant is it for each one of us to be inti- 
mately acquainted with himself, and 
for each one early in life to heed care- 
fully the advice, "Know thyself.” 

** 

That "a man is known by the com- 
pany he keeps,” is a saying that time 
will never render obsolete, and that 
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we are in Hue need by our associates 
more than most of us realize, is a truth 
that will become more and more ap- 
parent to each one of us with the pass- 
ing years. Nothing in nature remains 
at a standstill; everything must retro- 
grade if it does not advance, and if our 
associates are not such as to exert an 
uplifting influence, then we may be 
sure the tendency is downward, al- 
though possibly so slight as not to be 
apparent to ourselves. To do a thing 
we know to be wrong because others 
do it, or for fear of being laughed at, 
indicates an absence of true courage, 
and shows conclusively that, morally, 
at least, we have not yet reached the 
stature of true manhood. Lowell 
spoke truly, when he said, 

“They are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three.” 

Although we have profited by ad- 
vice, there yet remains some chance for 
improvement in our deportment. Many 
of our students do not enter into the 
true spirit of our morning exercises. 
Some occasionally attempt to study in- 
stead of participating in the responsive 
service. Our devotional exercises are 
short, and the time gained by study- 
ing during their progress would be of 
comparatively little value in the pre- 
paration of even one lesson. These 
exercises may mean much or little to 
us according as we are attentive and 
receptive, or inattentive and thought- 
less, but whatever they may mean to 
us individually, our duty to our school 
and our duty to ourselves as young 
ladies and gentlemen, demands that we 


give strict and courteous attention. 
Let each one of us, then, unite in be- 
ing reverent during the devotional ex- 
ercises. For at least fifteen minutes 
per day let us all be good. 

The gift of a principals home to 
Gould's Academy marks, we believe, 
the beginning of a new era in the his- 
tory of the Institution. Five years 
ago a new lease of life was granted the 
school by the generous gifts, for im- 
mediate needs, of those loyal sons 
and daughters who had gathered from 
near and far to revive old memories, 
renew old friendships, and pay their trib- 
ute of respect to the fostering mother 
that trained their youthful footsteps in 
the paths of knowledge. Hut the first 
permanent gift for more than half a cen- 
tury has now come from a loyal son in 
far away Cleveland, who more than 
half a century ago conned his Latin 
and Greek at old Gould’s, planted his 
tree upon the campus, and grew to 
manhood amid the inspiring scenery of 
this rugged hill county. That others 
will be inspired by this generous ex- 
ample we can but believe, for in this 
day of generous giving to educational 
institutions, and with the enthusiastic 
revival of interest in tin* New England 
Academy, an institution which our best 
educators claim has tilled a place in 
our system of education which no other 
institution ever has filled or ever can 
till, it would seem strange, indeed, if 
Gould’s Academy, which has given to 
the world so many men of state and 
national reputation, should not have 
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many others among her children, who 
will rise to the occasion, and help to 
provide for the old age in a manner be- 
fitting the character and dignity so well 
earned by her many years of faithful 
service. Gould’s Academy needs a 
fund. May the day be not far distant 
when her loyal sons will realize this 
need, and some concerted action be 
taken by which it may be richly satis- 
fied. 

How many of us realize the true 
value of our English work? We spend 
much time on Latin, French and 
Mathematics, and, as a rule, consider 
our English of least importance. If 
any lesson has to go unprepared it is 
usually English, but if we would place 
our English first, and make the other 
languages, if need be, of secondary 
importance, we should, by so doing, 
confer upon ourselves a great and last- 
ing benefit. It is ourselves, not our 
teachers, whom we injure bv neglecting 
this or any other branch of our school 
work ; it is ourselves, who must stand 
or fall when we go out into the world, 
and it is ourselves who will have to en- 
dure the discomfort and chagrin of be- 
ing unable to address an assembly, or 
converse with cultured people without 
the fear of our English training showing 
itself deficient. Our course in Eng- 
lish is all that could be desired, and if 
we do not make the most of our op- 
portunities, it is our own fault. 

The loyalty with which the stu- 
dents have supported the basket-ball 


team during the past winter is deserv- 
ing of much commendation. All who 
could have attended the games, and 
thus, in more ways than one, have ren- 
dered valuable assistance to the team. 
It gives the bovs courage and stimu- 
lutes them to renewed effort to find 
their work appreciated, and it is only 
by such loyalty on the part of the stu- 
dents and friends of the school that a 
winning team in any department of 
athletics can be developed. It will re- 
quire more effort to attend the base- 
ball games this spring, owing to the 
distance of the Park from the village ; 
but if each one will make only a small 
part of the effort in support of the 
team, that we expect each member of 
the team to make, no fears need be en- 
tertained as to the result. 

Again the annual school fair has 
come and gone, again the students and 
teachers have demonstrated their exec- 
utive ability in its management, again 
our friends have promptly responded 
to the call upon their loyalty and gen- 
erosity, and again the school will goon 
better equipped for service in some of 
its departments. Our hearty thanks 
are hereby extended to all who in any 
way contributed to the success of the 
event, whether by contribution, by 
patronage, (or both), or by the hearty 
word of encouragement, which, after 
all, was not the* least service rendered 
by the many friends who helped to 
send us on our way rejoicing. 

j* 

With this issue end the duties of 
the present editorial board. It is need 
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loss to say that we have not realized 
our hopes, but we have profited by ex- 
perience and regret that we shall not 
again have an opportunity to assist in 
the publication of our school paper. 
To our advertisers, to our subscribers, 
to the student body, and to all others 
who have aided us in any way, we ex- 
press our hearty thanks. To our suc- 
cessors we extend our best wishes for 
their success. We bespeak for them 
the same liberal patronage that has 
been accorded us, and hope they will 
get a like amount of pleasure and pro- 
lit from their editorial work. 

To Parents. 

Let no father and mother lay to 
their souls the flattering notion that 
they can shirk their duties and think 
that those duties were better performed 
bv the school teacher, no matter how 
good that teacher is. All of you know 
an occasional father or mother who 
does just that thing. We have to have 
education ; we must have the* home 
bringing up: we must have the trained 
mind ; and then we must have in addi- 
tion, training for wlmt is more than 
mind — training for character. 

— 77/ co/ /ore lioosrvrlt . 

Ciod keeps a niche 

In heaven to hold our idols, and albeit 
Me broke them to our faces, and denied 
That our close kisses should impair their white, 

I know we shall behold them raised complete, 

The dust swept from their beauty, glorified. 

New Memnons singing in the great God-light. 

— Mrs. Frowning. 


Literary. 

Habit in Reading. 

It is during the Academy and 
high school days, far more than is of- 
ten realized, that the foundation of our 
character is firmly and permanently 
laid. Habits are formed which become 
a part of our nature itself, and tastes 
are cultivated which will always re- 
main. 

A taste which effects our whole 
character, and which often becomes de- 
praved, is the taste which we form for 
literature. 

A student may be well instructed 
in the classics, and may Ik* able to 
talk intelligently about what should 
delight and attract him, yet, if at the 
same time the whole truth were known, 
he would invariably prefer to spend 
an evening perusing some blood-curd- 
ling novel, than to read any choice pro- 
duction which bears the name of liter- 
ature. Even when his judgement must 
admit that his taste is crude and unpol- 
ished, this indisputable fact stares him 
persistently in the face. 

The explanation of this seeming 
inconsistency is not difficult. Taste in 
literature is merely a matter of habit. 
The companions to whose company we 
become accustomed arc the ones we 
grow to prefer. The companionship 
of books, which is of equal importance, 
is no exception to this common result 
of association. We enjoy that which 
we read the most. If our time is spent 
with trashy books, we gradually be- 
come unable to appreciate good litera- 
ture, or even to recognize it. If we 
habitually read good books, we derive 
the keenest pleasure from them, and if 
by chance, we read a worthless, badly 
written story, we find it not only fails 
to hold our attention, but is utterly 
distasteful. We have learned to dis- 
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criminate, and we are only satisfied 
with the best. 

A taste for good literature is not 
only important in itself, but governs 
many other qualities. How many dis- 
torted ideas of right and honor are de- 
rived from tin* impossible career of the 
"cheap-fiction” hero ! We may each 
feel that our own mind is safe from de- 
viation, but we are unable to realize to 
what an extent our intellects are capa- 
ble of being warped by such influences. 
Kmerson has suggested that, "If we en- 
counter a man of rare intellect, we 
should ask him what books he reads.” 
It is certainly true that our thoughts, 
conversation, and even our ideals are 
a result of what we read. 

If we would not lose the best 
which is within our reach, we will make 
it of first importance, not only to be 
able to judge between the true litera- 
ture and the false, but to cultivate a 
taste which will demand the one and 
discard the other. Then shall we be 
able to say with Channing, "God be 
thanked for books. They give to all 
who will faithfully use them, the so- 
ciety, the spiritual presence of the best 
and greatest of our race. No matter 
how poor I am, if the Sacred Writers 
will take up their abode under mv 
roof; if Milton will cross my threshold 
and sing to me of Paradise, and Shake- 
speare open to me the worlds of imagi- 
nation and the workings of the human 
heart, and Franklin enrich me with his 
practical wisdom, I shall not pine for 
intellectual companionship, and I may 
become a cultivated man though ex- 
cluded from what is called the best 
society.” 

A. M. R. 

Ruins. 

Three thousand years ago a belief 
was current among the Greeks, that 
those men and nations whom Fortune 


favored too lavishly were destined to 
become objects of the jealousy of the 
gods. That there is some foundation 
for this belief seems to have been sus- 
tained by history dating from that 
period. The finest works of archi- 
tecture have been unable to withstand 
the decay of centuries. In nearly 
every instance, the richest nations have 
been the ones which ambition has led 
to destruction. Indeed, few have been 
the nations that could endure. Their 
ruins cover the pages of history. 

Nations, which on account of their 
wealth and resources were considered 
irresistible, have been reduced from a 
world power to an insignificant king- 
dom. Persia presents a noteworthy 
example of this class. In the year 
’>00 B. C., the Persian Empire com- 
prised the conquered Lydia, the Greek 
cities on the coast of Asia, Egypt, 
India and the island of Samos, in addi- 
tion to its own original territory. 
With all these lands from which to col- 
lect men and revenues, with a powerful 
navy and unlimited resources, Persia 
three times hurled an unsuccessful army 
against Greece. A little later Persia 
was invaded by Alexander the Great, 
and overpowered. Of this great king- 
dom merely a shadow remained. The 
empire of the great king was in ruins. 

The plain on which Carthage in 
all her glory once stood is now a barren 
tract. Carthage, at one time the proud 
ruler of the world, remains only in his- 
tory. Marcus Cato, after he had visited 
Cartilage and perceived her crowded 
harbors and fertile fields, never ad- 
dressed the Romans that he did not 
close with these words, " Delenda est 
Carthago ,” "Carthage must be de- 
stroyed.” At the close of the third 
Punic war, the Roman general, Scipio, 
captured the town. For seventeen 
days the city was in flames. What fire 
could not destroy was levelled to the 
ground. The plow passed over the spot, 
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and a curse was invoked upon the first 
who should attempt to rebuild the city. 
In the words of Momnsen, "Where 
thc^ industrious Phoenicians bustled and 
trafficked for five hundred years, 
Roman slaves henceforth pastured the 
herds of their distant masters.” Scipio 
seemed to realize the* fickleness of for- 
tune, for as he stood above the smok- 
ing ruins, he repeated these lines of 
Homer, "The day shall come in which 
our sacred Troy and Priam, and the 
people over whom spear-bearing Priam 
rules, shall perish all.” 

In the sixteenth century Spain 
possessed tilt* most powerful navy then 
afloat. At the beginning of the seven- 
teenth, its colonies were scattered over 
the whole world. Now, throe centuries 
later, behold the shattered remnants of 
that once powerful nation. Not a 
colony in the world does she possess. 
The kingdom itself is tottering; its 
prestige is lost. 

Cities, which once have ruled the 
world, now are known only because of 
those traces of their former prosperity. 
Athens to-day is famous, but it is not 
because of its present beauty. It is on 
account of the memories awakened by 
the sight of those old ruins on the Ac- 
ropolis. The Propylaea, the Par- 
thenon, those marble walls and pillars, 
slowly crumbling, represent the past 
splendor of Athens. They are the 
tomb-stones of the ancient city. 

Long since has the* Roman forum 
been famed. Those massive pillars 
have looked on some of the world’s 
most stirring events. Here triumphal 
arches yet stand as mouments to those 
heroic men. The Rostra, on which 
Cicero so often addressed the Romans, 
remains to remind the world of Rome's 
once proud position. These are her 
memorials. Never again can Rome 
command the world, yet never will be 
removed entirely the marks of her 
former glory and power. 


The old towns of Chester and 
Pevensey in England are marks left to 
us as evidences of the Roman invasion 
of England in the first century. 

Many of our own American cities 
have been in ruins, but their traces are 
soon effaced. With characteristic 
energy the American people have re- 
built their ruined cities. Washington, 
in the war of 1*12, was burned to the 
ground. Now it is one of the most 
beautiful of the American cities. The 
heart of Chicago has been destroyed by 
fire, yet no barren waste marks the 
once blackened territory. Boston has 
been scourged with flames. Three years 
later, as much had been expended for 
rebuilding as was lost in the fire. The 
only visible results of these destruc- 
tions art* broader and more systematic 
streets, and better blocks to replace the 
old. 

The largest of the Egyptian pyra- 
mids, on which one hundred thousand 
men labored for thirty years, although 
its preservation is remarkable, does not 
possess the beauty of its former days. 
They were constructed as nearly in- 
dcstructable as men could build them, 
yet behold the evidences of decay. 
Several are completely destroyed. 

So thoroughly have been removed 
all traces of the Hanging Gardens of 
Babylon, that by some it is claimed 
they never existed. A Babylonian 
king erected these stupendous artificial 
gardens to gratify his queen. The city 
of Babylon stands upon the ruins of 
that vast work. 

Various causes have served to 
wreak destruction upon some of man’s 
most beautiful productions. Several 
masterpieces of architecture have been 
destroyed by earthquakes. The Mau- 
soleum erected by Artermisia in honor 
of her husband, and considered the 
grandest of all Greek tombs, was shat- 
tered by an upheaval of the earth. 
Some marble steps alone mark its site. 
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The gigantic bronze statue of Phcebus, 
which once stood at the entrance to the 
harbor of Rhodes, was destroyed by an 
earthquake. Its ruins after lying one 
thousand years were bought by a Jew 
and converted into instruments of war. 

Innumerable examples of ruined 
nations, cities, and architectural struc- 
tures might be cited. However great 
has been the empire, however beautiful 
have been the temples, it has availed 
nothing. All have yielded to the 
depredations of time. The greater and 
more magnificent has been the structure 
the more colossal the ruin. Of course 
the belief of the Greeks was a mere 
superstition, but it is easily seen how 
broad a foundation they possessed for 
their belief. 

P. C. T., ’05. 

Changes in Feminine Educa- 
tion. 

That many important changes 
along educational lines have taken place 
during the last half century is well- 
known, but perhaps few of us realize 
how much more noticeable these 
changes are as related to women than 
to men. It is not so very many years 
since a college girl was a very rare, if 
not an unheard of being. 

The employment of women, even 
in district schools, did not become gen- 
eral until after the Revolution ; but 
with the gradual recognition of their 
ability as teachers, came better oppor- 
tunities for the education of girls. It 
was, however, late in the nineteenth 
century before they were allowed ad- 
vantages even approaching those given 
boys. 

Even in our own country the early 
school laws gave no consideration what- 
ever to girls, but interpreted the word 
children to mean boys only. It was 
thought wholly unnecessary that girls 
should be taught in the public schools 


at all. Most of them, however, learn- 
ed to read and write, although these ac- 
complishments were not considered an 
essential part of the feminine education. 

At the time of the Revolution, 
few of the colonists' wives could write. 
It is worthy of note that the people of 
Northampton, Mass., now a famous 
educational center, voted, in 1788, to 
make no provision for schooling girls ; 
and it was not until the year 1802, that 
girls were admitted to the public 
schools. 

Soon after the Revolution, there 
came a great change of sentiment in re- 
gard to feminine education, and within 
a decade or two, girls were allowed to 
attend the public schools in most 
places, though oftentimes in the face 
of much opposition. They were taught 
reading, writing and spelling, and 
much attention was given to the art of 
polite behavior. In addition to this, 
they did regular stints of knitting and 
sewing, while the more aspiring, ven- 
tured a little way into grammar, geog- 
raphy and mathematics. For this lat- 
ter they were derided by the more 
ignorant, being asked if they expected 
to carry butter and eggs to market, else 
why did they study arithmetic. 

What a change do we behold in 
this our present century! To-day 
throughout the public schools of our 
land, boys and girls stand on an equal 
footing, the girls often winning the 
larger share of scholarship honors. 

We find educated women in near- 
ly every department of professional 
and religious work. They furnish 
heroines for the mission-field and an 
army of active workers against the evils 
of intemperance. The college girl is 
no longer a ram dvix but an absolute 
necessity in meeting the demand for in- 
telligent and educated female workers 
in almost everv field of labor. 

C. M. W., ’02. 
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The Prize Contest. 

Every year at the Southport High 
school a prize was offered for the best 
solution of a problem, given to the 
boys of the senior class by Mr. Hoy- 
wood, one of the members of the Board 
of Trustees. The conditions were very 
simple, and the prize was not costly, 
but was given to encourage the boys to 
better study and more thorough work. 

When Merton Bradley reached his 
senior year, 1 ie was one of four boys to 
compete for this prize, having obtain- 
ed the required rank of eighty-five per 
cent, in mathematics, and he fondly 
hoped to be the winner of the prize. 

Mr. I ley wood found the boys 
eagerly awaiting him when he entered 
the school-room on tin* day appointed 
for giving out tin* problem. After ex- 
plaining the conditions, he wrote the 
example on the board and left the 
room. The contestants were given a 
week’s time, after which their solutions 
were to bo handed to Mr. I ley wood. 
During this week the four boys worked 
diligently, but Merton, who had felt 
quite sure of winning, could not find a 
solution. 

Jerry Williams, one of the four, 
had solved the example, and the night 
before* tin* papers were to bo passed in, 
had gone to the library to copy it. lie 
had just finished, when someone called 
him, and gathering up his work, he 
left the room. On his way out, Jerry 
dropped a sheet of paper, which Mer- 
ton, coming to the library a few min- 
utes later, picked up. lie did not look 
at tin* paper at first, for his thoughts 
wen* of the prize which was to In* giv- 
en the next day; but when he did look, 
he stared in amazement, for the solu- 
tion of the problem was before him. 
But what good would it do him ! Then 
he thought of something which made 
the blood rush to his checks. Why 
not copy it? Even if there were* two 


solutions alike, they would have to de- 
cide between them, and Merton believ- 
ed they would choose his, for he was 
somewhat of a favorite with Mr. Iley- 
wood. 

Going quickly to his room, he 
locked the door and copied the exact 
figures from the paper, then, instead of 
destroying the original, he put it in his 
desk under a number of other papers. 
When the papers were passed in, it was 
found that two of the four answers were 
entirely wrong, but the others each 
had a mistake in copying, which made 
the answers wrong also. But the mis- 
takes were exactly tin* same, and it 
seemed as if there had been cheating 
some where. Mr. Ileywood would not 
award the prize until an investigation 
was made, and the guilty one found. 

Meanwhile Merton had looked 
everywhere for Jerry’s paper, but as 
he could not find it, decided he must 
have destroyed it. For two weeks the 
teachers found out nothing to explain 
tin* mystery, and as each day went by, 
whatever good intention of telling, 
Merton might have had, left him, and 
he began to feel that his dishonesty 
would not be detected. 

In the meantime an arrangement 
was made* for buying some new books, 
and as Merton was librarian, he had 
charge of this. One day tin* principal 
came to his room to look at a catalogue 
of books, and Merton was about to get 
it, when he was called to the telephone. 
Telling his teacher he would find the 
pamphlet in the desk, lu* hurried away. 

While looking for the catalogue, 
the principal found something which 
surprised him very much, and also 
made him afraid that it was Merton 
who had cheated in tin* contest. This 
was a small sheet of paper containing 
the solution of the problem, and the 
initials, J. L. W., in one corner. He 
was still looking at the paper when 
Merton came back. Seeing what his 
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teacher was looking at, Merton hesitat- 
ed only a moment, and then told him 
the whole story. He had wanted to 
tell before, and now the chance was 
given him, he concealed nothing. 

As a punishment for his dishon- 
esty, the place of librarian was taken 
from him, and he was not allowed to 
have a class part at graduation. It was 
a bitter lesson, but Merton learned that 
it is best to be wholly honorable in 
everything, no matter how small. 

M. W. G. 

One December Night. 

Far up among the mountains in 
the little western town of Waring, liv- 
ed a little maiden ten years of age. 
She and her mother occupied a cosy 
little cottage on the bank of the river, 
and her father worked in a lumbering 
camp on the mountain, near by. 

About a quarter of a mile from 
their home lived an old man and his 
wife by the name of Meade, but 
throughout tin* neighborhood this cou- 
ple were known as l T ride Joe and Aunt 
Sally . 

One cold night in December, after 
they had eaten their frugal supper, 
l 7 ncle Joe said lie must go to the stable 
and see that everything was all right 
for the night, lie took his lantern and 
started, but had hardly closed the door 
when Aunt Sally heard a cry and a 
heavy fall. She rushed outside and 
there lay l ncle Joe groaning and 
moaning, "Oh, my arm ! mv arm ! I 
have broken my arm!” 

Why, Joe, do get up quick,” 
she cried. 

W ith her assistance, he reached 
the house and was helped to a couch. 

It was found to be only too true that 
his arm was broken. 

Oh, what can I do!” cried Aunt 
Sally, "Kben is away with his team, 
and there ain’t a horse within two miles 


of here. How can we get the doctor?” 

The nearest doctor lived in R 

four miles away, and what was to be 
done? They must in some way reach 
him. 

"Go fur Rosalie, she’ll think of 
some way or other I knows. I never 
see a child like’ er,” said Uncle Joe. 

"Yes, yes, I must reach help in 
some way, but I can’t leave you here 
alone,” said Aunt Sally. 

"Go quick,” he said, "I must have 
this arm set.” 

Over in the other cottage, of which 
we have already spoken, around a blaz- 
ing tire, sat Mrs. Dory with her sew- 
ing, and in a low rocker beside her, 
sat Rosalie with a book, from which 
she was reading aloud. Aunt Sally 
rushed in upon this scene. 

" J oe-has-bro ke n -h is-arm , ” she 

gasped. "What shall I do?” 

"Why Aunt Sally, we must send 
for the doctor just as quickly as we 
can,” said Mrs. Dory. 

Hut there isn’t a horse near here,” 
said Aunt Sally, "Oh, if Kben were 
only here with his team !” 

Kben was a bachelor who lived 
about a half mile from the Dory house, 
but he had gone to a village several 
miles away to spend the night. Everv 
one was silent for several seconds, when 
Rosalie suddenly jumped up and clap- 
ped her hands. 

"I know what I can do ! I can 
skate to R — . Quick ! Mamma, get 
mv skates, while I put on my wraps.” 

Oh, chile, you can’t skate off 
down there. "Be you crazy?” said 
Aunt Sally. 

^ es, yes, I can, be quick and get 
mv skates.” 

At first Mrs. Dory would not listen 
to such a thing, but Rosalie was not to 
be daunted. She was so determined, 
also so courageous, and as there seemed 
to be no other way to get the doctor, 
Mrs. Dory reluctantly consented. 
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Rosalie was a beautiful child with 
large, blue eves and golden hair. She 
was a very lovable child and was almost 
idolized by Uncle Joe. She had spent 
many an hour listening to his stories, 
and had often walked with him through 
the fields and woods. Uncle Joe, al- 
though he knew but little* about books, 
was a great lover of Nature, and he 
had pointed out to her many of its 
beauties. She had repaid him by sing- 
ing some of her childish songs. She 
had a very sweet voice, and he* thought 
her singing the* sweetest music he* had 
ever heard. 

There was but very little* snow on 
the* ground, but one could hardly get 
out e>f doors without stepping on ice. 
The river was like glass, and for a mile 
e>r more Rosalie was very familiar with 
it, as she had skated here many a time. 

Aunt Sally now sped back home, 
and Mrs. Dory accompanied her daugh- 
ter to the* river. Rosalie’s courage 
almost deserted her, when the skates 
were fastened firmly on, but thoughts 
of Uncle Joe’s suffering gave her new 
courage. After bidding her mother 
good-bye, she glided swiftly away. 
Mrs. Dory, anxious and troubled, wend- 
ed her way back to the house, put out 
the lights, locked the door, and started 
for Aunt Sally’s. Oh, how long that 
evening seemed ! Minutes seemed like 
hours to the occupants of that little cot- 
tage. 

Rut we must go back to Rosalie. 
She went bravely on. Several times 
she thought she heard some strange 
sound, but decided it was only the wind 
blowing through tin* branches of tin* 
trees on the shore. She was but a 

short distance from B , when all of 

a sudden she felt herself going down. 
She gave a loud cry and clung wildly 
to the edge of the ice. 

"Help ! help !” she shouted. 

That evening Darwin Meade, who 
was engaged in business in a distant 


city, stepped from the train at B , 

and ordered a man to take his trunk 
and suit case to his home in Waring. 
He then proceeded to one of his friend’s 
who lived near by, and procured a 
pair of skates. He had been riding in 
the train all day, and as he was very 
fond of this exercise, preferred skating 
to driving home. His friend had cau- 
tioned him to keep on the left side of 
the river, as several bovs had been try- 
ing to find the depth of the ice on the 
right side, and had cut openings large 
enough for one to slip into. 

Rosalie had kept to the right and 
had slipped into one of these openings, 
but fortunately, Darwin Meade was but 
a few rods away, when he heard her 
cry. He hastened to her aid and quick- 
ly drew her from the water. She rec- 
ognized him at once for he was no other 
than the son of Uncle Joe and Aunt 
Sally. He had not written that In* was 
coming, as he thought it would be a 
pleasant surprise for them. 

Rosalie quickly made known her 
errand to Mr. Meade. He wrapped 
her in his coat and took her to the doc- 
tor’s home, and Dr. Race immediately 
started for Waring. 

After Rosalie had been dressed in 
dry clothes, Mrs. Race tried to induce 
her to stay until morning, but, no, she 
must go home. She said her mother 
would be lonely without her ; so the 
doctor’s kind wife ordered the stable 
boy to drive Rosalie and Darwin to 
their homes. 

*• * * * 

Ten years have passed since that 
night. Uncle Joe is a very old man, 
but he has never forgotten the courage 
that Rosalie showed on that wintry 
night, and never loses an opportunity 
of relating the incident to any friend 
who visits him. 

Rosalie, grown to womanhood, is 
now abroad studying music, but she 
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often thinks of l T ncle Joe and Aunt Sal- 
ly and her perilous adventure on that 
December night. 

M. E. G., ’05. 

In Memoriam. 

Chakl.es Mason. 

Mr. Charles Mason, one of the 
honored trustees of Gould’s Academy, 
died at his home in Bethel Village, 
Wednesday, November 1(5, 11M)4, after 
a long illness. Mr. Mason was first 
elected a member of the board of Trus- 
tees of tiould’s Academy in the year 
1882, and was always much interested 
in the welfare of the institution. He 
was long one of the town’s most active 
business men. Some twelve years be- 
fore his death, he retired from active 
business, but continued to look after 
his real estate and other property in- 
terests. lie was the owner of consid- 
erable valuable timber land in the vi- 
cinity of Lake Cmbagog, but sold this 
land a few years before his decease 4 . 
He served his town as clerk and also as 
treasurer, and was, at the time of his 
death, one of the assessors of Bethel 
Village Corporation, which position he 
had held for some time. He was for 
many years connected with the Bethel 
Savings Bank, and at the time of his 
death was a member of its investigat- 
ing committee. 

In religious belief he was a pro- 
nounced I niversalist. He was one of 
the original members of the First Cni- 
versalist Parish of Bethel at its forma- 
tion in 1847, and served many years 
as parish clerk and as one of the trus- 
tees, which position he held at the time 
of his death. He was a regular attend- 
ant upon the religious services of his 
church and one of its interested work- 
ers and generous supporters. 

Mr. Mason had a large circle of 
friends and acquaintances and stood 


high in their esteem. Interested in the 
welfare and prosperity of his town, he 
was always among those of progressive 
ideas in business, social, educational 
and religious advancement. As a pub- 
lic servant he was faithful and attentive 
to the duties of his office. He was a 
domestic man and enjoyed the endear- 
ing associations of the family circle. 
He cherished tin 4 ties of kindred and 
neighbor, and was modest and genial 
in social life. A kind father, a devot- 
ed husband, a good citizen, a friend to 
all, he will be much missed. 

Mr. Mason was the son of the late 
Ayers Mason, and one of three broth- 
ers, the other two being the late Oliver 
H. Mason and William W. Mason, both 
of whom were for years well known 
as business men throughout this sec- 
tion. He married Melissa M., daugh- 
ter of the late Ezra T. Russell, and four 
children now survive. One sister, 
Mrs. Seth Walker of Bethel is now liv- 
ing, and one, Maria A., wife of the 
late Gen. (lark S. Edwards, died some 
years ago. 

The funeral, which was held from 
the Cniversalist church, under Masonic 
auspices, was largely attended, and the 
profusion of flowers showed to some 
extent the high regard in which tin* de- 
ceased was held. The services were 
impressively conducted by Rev. A. 1>. 
Colson, pastor of the Cniversalist 
church, assisted bv Rev. F. E. Barton, 
former pastor of the church. 

(f GORGE E. RYERSON. 

The announcement of the death of 
George E. Rverson, which occurred at 
his home in Mavvillc, January 13, will 
carry sorrow to every teacher and stu- 
dent who was connected with Gould’s 
Academy during Mr. Ryerson’s four 
years in that institution. 

Possessed of a frank, genial dis- 
position, sterling integrity and upright 
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habits, he merited and won the esteem 
and friendship of a large circle of ac- 
quaintances. 

While a student at Gould’s Acade- 
my, he could always be relied upon to 
stand for whatever was clean and 
honest and manly. He was regular 
and punctual in attendance, attentive to 
all his duties as a scholar, courteous in 
his deportment toward teachers and 
schoolmates, mindful of the rights of 
others. His manliness was of the 
stalwart type, and his loyalty to his 
teachers and his school may well be 
imitated by every present or future 
student of Gould’s Academy. 

In business life, his strict integrity, 


his persistent effort, and his determina- 
tion to succeed won the respect and 
confidence of his associates, and 
characterized him among his fellows as 
one destined to win a large measure of 
business success. 

In his home life he was ever the 
thoughtful, loving and loyal son. Such 
was the presence that has gone out 
from among us, such the loss that those 
who knew and loved him for his manly 
virtues, are called upon to mourn, lie 
will long be missed, not only in the 
home made desolate by his absence, but 
upon our streets and in the business and 
social life of our village, in which he 
took an active and lively interest. 


The Principal's Home. 



The desire to hold fast 
memories that are precious, 
and in some way crystallize 
them into a tangible form, is 
a touching and well-nigh uni- 
versal instinct. In acting 
upon such a basis the ability, 
character, and degree of cul- 
tivation in the individual is 
distinctly indicated by his 
choice of a form of expres- 
sion. 

When Mr. L. E. Holden 
of Cleveland, Ohio, came 
back to Bethel for the first 
time since the death of his 
old tinicher, and went direct- 
ly to the grounds of the 
Academy in search of his 
tree planted there in his 
school days, what was the 
dominant thought of this 
scholar, teacher, great finan- 
cier, and patron of the arts, 
while standing upon a spot 
hallowed to him by old as- 
sociations? He has shown 
us. It was gratitude , and of 
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The now Principal's Homo as it is to day. 

a quality that has given to this community a crown- 


" For remembrance's sake." 
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ing proof that this successful man is, in 
the broadest sense of the word, success- 
ful, for only the grateful are truly 
great. 

Mr. Holden has given an eloquent 
illustration of gratitude that will touch 
the heart of a circle that widens far be- 
yond our lovely "hill-town.” 

In buying and modernizing the 
Davis homestead (so long the summer 
home of one of Bethel’s most scholarly 
men), for a Principal’s Home, Mr. 
Holden, with far-seeing wisdom, lias 
added to the established dignity of 
Gould’s Academy. With his quick in- 
sight and wide experience he saw a 
need, that, once met, would widen 
future channels. To quote his words, 
"As every church should own a parson- 
age, so every Academy should have a 
Principal’s Home, as a dignified basis.” 

In memory of his beloved teacher, 
Dr. Nathaniel T. True, Mr. Holden 
presents this gift to Gould’s Academy, 
to Bethel, and to the towns that fringe 
our village, whose sons and daughters 
are educated among us. This Princi- 
pal’s Home stands as a tribute to the 
inspiring teacher, and also as a monu- 
ment to the pupil who had the divine 
capacity of receiving inspiration. That 
the teacher, who to-day represents the 
same high standards and strong person- 
al influence which have made this old 
teacher an imperishable memory should 
be established in this new home — is 
the crowning jov ! 

The whole staff of teachers and 
the pupils in the Gould’s Academy of 
to-day, may well take courage in this 
inspiring illustration of one of life’s 
beautiful aftermaths — seeing in its sin- 
ceretv and dignity a realization of 
Emerson’s great thought, "What is ex- 
cellent, as God lives, is permanent.” 

M. T. G. 

* * * * 

In August, 11)04, L. E. Holden of 
Cleveland, a graduate of Gould’s Acad- 


emy in the class of '48, visited Bethel, 
and while here, purchased the Davis 
house on Church street, with the pur- 
pose of presenting it to Gould’s Acad- 
emy to be used as a principal’s home. 
Later the gift of the property, together 
with $1000 with which to repair and 
improve same, was tendered to the 
Academy. At a meeting of the Trus- 
tees, called for the purpose, it was 
voted to accept the gift, and the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted and spread 
upon the records of the Institution : 

Resolved: That the Trustees of 
Gould’s Academy are deeply sensible 
of tin* great benefit conferred upon the 
institution by the generous and fitting 
gift bestowed by Mr. L. E. Holden, 
and in recognition of this act and as an 
expression of their appreciation, here- 
by tender their thanks, and acknowl- 
edge the gratitude which they, in con- 
nection with tin* community at large, 
feel for this kindly remembrance and 
far-reaching benefaction . 

The following committee was elect- 
ed to take charge of the repairs and 
improvements: Dr. J. G. Gehring, 
Hon. John M. Philbrook, Prin. F. E. 
Hanscom. \\ ork will be begun as 
soon as the weather will permit, and it 
is the intention of the Committee to 
have the house ready for occupancy by 
mid-summer. 

** 

The Requisite. 

In education, various books and 
implements are not the great requisites, 
but a high order of teachers. In truth, 
a few books do better than many. 
The object of education is not so much 
to give a certain amount of knowledge, 
as to awaken the faculties, and to give 
the pupil the use of his own mind ; 
and one book, taught by a man who 
knows how to accomplish these ends, 
is worth more than libraries, as usuallv 
read. — II dham Kllen/ Chaim ing . 
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Having been requested to write 
something about Bowdoin, I will tell, 
as briefly as possible, the history of its 
foundation, over a century ago, and al- 
so a few facts about the college as it is 
to-day. 

In the year 1 7 DO, the population 
of the District of Maine had increased 
to one hundred thousand. Many of 
these men, who made up this number, 
had come from Massachusetts and had 
been accustomed to the educational ad- 
vantages enjoyed there. They wished 
their sons to receive an education equal 
to their own ; but most of them were 
too poor to send their sons to Cam- 
bridge. At that time a journey from 
Lewiston to Cambridge cost more than 
a term’s tuition, hence the need of an 
educational institution at home was 
keenly felt by all. 

Now when the foundation of a col- 
lege seemed probable, the all import- 
ant question was, "Where shall it be?” 
\ arious bills were introduced in the 
Legislature by representatives of differ- 
ent sections of the district, advocating 
the establishment of the college in their 
respective towns. Among the towns 
thus named were Gorham, Freeport, 
North Yarmouth and Portland. Final- 
ly in 1793, a bill was passed, incorpor- 
ating Bowdoin ( Ml lege to be located 
•somewhere in the County of ('umber- 
land. Brunswick was immediately 
chosen: its geographical position out- 


weighing any advantages offered by 
other towns, and a year later, in 1794, 
the charter of Bowdoin College, hav- 
ing passed both Houses, received the 
signature of Governor Samuel Adams. 

Now a few words concerning the 
naming of the college. 

Governor James Bowdoin, the 
man whose name was adopted by the 
college, was a grandson of Pierre Bou- 
douin (the French form of Bowdoin), 
the French fugitive who fled to Ameri- 
ca after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes by Louis XIV. To show some- 
what the position which James Bow- 
doin held in New England, I will 
enumerate some of the honors which he , 
attained and some of tin* positions of 
trust which he held. 

He was educated in the public 
schools of Boston and at Harvard Col- 
lege. While very young, ho became 
deeply interested in scientific investi- 
gation, and through this work became 
acquainted with Benjamin Franklin. 

A friendship was formed at this time, 
which lasted during the rest of their 
lives. Ho received the degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws from the* University of Ed- 
inburg, from his Alma Mater, and from 
the Cniversity of Pennsylvania. Bow- 
doin’s political life began as the repre- 
sentative from Boston to the Legisla- 
ture. Later he was a member of the 
Council, or upper house of the Colonial 
Legislature, President of the Provin- 
cial Council, and delegate from Massa- 
chusetts to the first Continental Con- 
gress. He served as governor two 
terms, and closed his political career as 
delegate from Boston to the convention 
assembled to ratify the Constitution of 
the United States. 

The death in 1790, of a man of 
such renown and amid such universal 
sorrow, decided the name for the pro- 
posed college. With shrewdness typi- 
cal of the New Englander, one of the 
men who had the matter in charge, met 
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Governor Bowdoin’s son, told him the 
proposed action, mentioned the inter- 
est taken in learning by the Bowdoins 
in the past, and emphasized the need 
of the institution. The result was that 
the college took the name Bowdoin, and 
substantial aid was promised it by 
James Bowdoin, Jr. 

About thirty-two thousand dollars 
in money was received from the Bow- 
doin estate, seven thousand acres of 
land, a library of two thousand vol- 
umes, a valuable collection of minerals, 
certain scientific apparatus, and two 
hundred paintings and drawings by old 
masters. Five townships were granted 
the college by the Commonwealth, thir- 
ty acres were given by individuals, and 
two hundred acres by the town of 
Brunswick. In 171>8, the building of 
Massachusetts Hall was begun, and in 
the spring of 180*2, it was completed. 
This building was to serve as the home 
of the president, domitory for students, 
chapel, hall and recitation room. In 
September, 1802, Bowdoin College 
opened its doors to its first class. The 
faculty consisted of two members, the 
entering class, eight young men, and 
one building served all the purpose of 
the college. Since 1820, eleven build- 
ings have been erected on the campus, 
three dormitories, a chapel, an art 
building, a science building, two build- 
ings used for recitations, a gymnasium, 
an observatory and a library. The 
faculty now numbers forty-three, the 
library contains seventy-nine thousand 
volumes, and the registration shows 
three hundred and sixty-three students. 

Bowdoin has always been, and is, 
what is termed a small college. When 
the population of the State rapidly in- 
creased, and Bowdoin might have 
grown with a proportional rapidity, 
other colleges were founded, which 
drew their student body from the terri- 
tory formerly sending all its young 
men to Bowdoin. In closing I will 


quote President Hyde’s statement of 
the important mission of the small col- 
lege. 

"For combining sound scholarship 
with solid character; for making men 
both intellectually and spiritually free; 
for uniting the pursuit of truth with 
reverence for duty, the small college 
open to the worthy graduates of every 
good high school, presenting a course 
sufficiently rigid to give symmetrical 
development, and sufficiently elastic to 
encourage individuality along conge- 
nial lines, taught by professors who are 
men first and scholars afterward, gov- 
erned by kindly personal influence, 
and secluded from too frequent contact 
with social distractions, has a mission 
which no change of educational condi- 
tions can take away, and a policy 
which no sentiment of vanity or jeal- 
ousy should be permitted to turn 
aside.” 

Sincerely yours, 

Gilbert W. Tuell, G. A. ’02. 
Brunswick, Me., Jan. 23, lfiOo. 

Dear Herald : — 

I think it may be interesting, as 
well as instructive, to tell something 
about one of the colleges of the* far 
West. Many of our Northerners, both 
young and old, almost seem to believe 
that everything in that part of the coun- 
try is heathenish, to say the least. 

Society, schools, and human na- 
ture generally, are about the same the 
world over. I think if anything, the 
schools out West rank higher, as a 
whole, than in the Fast. Much thought 
and money arc* put into them. 

The New Mexico College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts is situated in 
the southern part of the Territory, 
about thirty miles from the border of 
Old Mexico, in what is known as the 
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Mesilla Valley. This valley is pro- 
nounced "ideal” in many respects. New 
Mexico is everywhere famous for its 
dry, sunny climate, and this portion is 
particularly favored in this respect, 
snow or rainfall being such an event as 
to excite comment and even disapprov- 
al. The college is about three miles 
from the town, at Mesilla Park, a very 
pretty Mexican village. Among the 
interesting places within easy driving 
distances, are Las Cruces and the town 
called Old Mesilla, with their surround- 
ings of orchards and vineyards, hedged 
with Osage orange. Fifteen miles 
away and at a cool altitude of about 
8,000 feet, is Van Patton’s mountain 
resort, and it is about the same dis- 
tance to the mining camp of Organ. 

The college was created by an act 
of the Territorial legislature in 1881b 
The buildings of the college consist of 
the following: a large and commodious 
main building, in which are the class 
rooms of the Preparatory Department, 
the president’s and clerk’s offices, libra- 
ry, the Department of Stenography 
and Typewriting, the Department 
of Mathematics, the Departments of 
History, Spanish, and English, as well 
as a large assembly room, known as 
McFie Hall. South of the main build- 
ing is the engineering building, a one- 
story adobe of good and substantial 
structure. This contains the physical 
laboratory, the drafting room, wood and 
blacksmith shop and the foundry. 

One of the other buildings is 
Science Hall, containing twenty-one 
large and well equipped rooms. The 
first floor is given up to the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry ; in addition to the 
Chemical laboratories are assaying lab- 
oratories and furnace rooms. On the 
upper floor of Science Hall are the* de- 
partments of biology, botany, and en- 
tomology. Other buildings art* the 
domitories for girls and the Bovs’ Club 
building. 


Connected with the college, is the 
New Mexico Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Problems receiving the great- 
est attention in this department, are the 
determination of soil moisture and an 
investigation of the requirements of ir- 
rigation. The station buildings con- 
sist of a large seed house and a green 
house, also an extensive corral used for 
feeding experiments. About thirty of 
the very best teachers are employed in 
this school. Elocution, Physical cul- 
ture, Music and all Athletic sports re- 
ceive great attention. Military train- 
ing has also been introduced. The 
equipment of all departments in both 
college and station is such as to place 
this institution in the front rank among 
the educational institutions of the 
southwest. 

Jane II. Gibson. 

Alumni Personals. 

Liberty E. Holden. 

Liberty Emery Holden, citizen of 
Bratenahl, Cuyahoga ( ’ounty, Ohio, 
owner and publisher of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, was born June 20, 1833, 
in Raymond, ( ’umberland County, 
Shite of Maine. He is tin* son of Lib- 
erty Holden and Sally Cox Stearns 
Holden, who moved onto a farm in 
Sweden, Oxford County, Maine, when 
the subject of this sketch was a child. 
This farm joined the farm of his grand- 
father, Peter Holden. 

Richard Holden, his paternal an- 
cestor, came to America from England 
in 1634 and settled in Watertown, 
Mass., and afterwards in Groton. The 
Holdens in Maine are nearly all de- 
scendants from Lieutenant John Hold- 
en, a Revolutionary soldier, who en- 
listed in Stoneham, Mass. After the 
war Lieutenant Holden emigrated to 
Otistield, Maine, where he died in 
1806. His wife, Mary Knight Holden, 
died in 1847, 102 years, 2 months and 


IS 
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!> (lavs old. They had a large family 
of children, amon<r whom was Peter 
Holden, tin* grandfather of Liberty 
Emerv Holden. Through his mother, 
who was the daughter of Levi Stearns, 
lie is a descendant of Isaac Stearns, who 



Liberty E. Holden. 

came to this country from England 
with Governor John Winthrop, the first 
(iovernor of Massachusetts, and settled 
in Watertown in 1(>J0. Fh rough his 

grandmother, Lydia (’ox Stearns, he is 
connected with the Joslyn, Peahodv, 
Southworth, Soul and Alden families. 
He is thus in direct lineage connected 
with Llzabeth Alden, <*ld(»st daughter 
of John Alden and Priscilla Mullens 
Alden, of the Mayflower, whom Long- 
fellow has made immortal in his fr \Yhv 
don’t you speak for yourself, John 
tin* answer which Priscilla gave to John 
when he was delivering Miles Standislt’s 
proposal for marriage. 


His family is English on all 
branches on both sides. The I lolden and 
Stearns families are very old English 
families, and their names to-day are 
found among the best business, social 
and literary circles in this country and 
England. 

Mr. Holden, brought up on his 
father’s farm, in Sweden, Oxford 
County, Maine, in his early manhood, 
was a teacher, lie remembers with 
gratitude the friendship and abililty of 
his old teacher in Sweden and Bridg- 
ton, Simeon Walker. He was an in- 
spiring teacher, never surpassed. Mr. 
Holden taught a district school in (’hat- 
ham, N. II. , when he was sixteen 
years old. He* says that nothing ever 
came to him which was more valued 
than the books and other tokens of ap- 
preciation of his work, given to him bv 
his pupils. He has kept them all and 
often refers to them and shows them as 
trophies won in his early life. This 
training as a teacher was of great value, 
in giving him a knowledge of human 
nature*, a command of himself and ta- 
cilitv in imparting instruction. It im- 
pressed upon his mind the value of 
schools and made* him a democrat in its 
broadest sense. He settled it a* a life- 
long conviction that all pennant reforms 
are educational, and that true patriotism 
is grounded in correct education. He 
was prepared for college at (iould’s 
Academy. Bethel, Maine, under Dr. N. 
T. True, whom I le reveres with love 
and respect. While preparing for col- 
lege, he taught district schools in (’hat- 
ham, X. II., Bethel, Maine, Walpole 
and W’rentham, Mass., and select or 
high schools at Denmark, Loved I and 

Bridgton, Maine. 

In the fall of DS53, he entered 

Waterville College, now Colbv Col- 

lege, but stayed out one year teaching, 
and went back at tin* beginning of the 

m r? n 

Junior year. Having derided to make 
liis home in the West, he entered the 
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University of Michigan in 1 */><>, and 
was graduated in 1 *5*. That same 
year lie was elected Professor of Rhet- 
oric and English Literature, in Kala- 
mazoo College. This gave him three 
years not only of successful teaching, 
but an excellent opportunity for study- 
ing literature, history, and law. In 
18til, he resigned his professorship in 
Kalamazoo College and was elected 
Superintendent of Public Schools in 
the city of Tiffin, in the State of Ohio, 
where he remained one year. During 
that year, while Judge Rannev was 
judge of the supreme Court, he was ad- 
mitted to the bar, and in the fall of 1*(52 
took up his residence in the city of 
Cleveland. ( )pportunities for business, 
and especially in real estate trans- 
actions, were good, prices were rising, 
and instead of practicing law, he went 
into business, buying, selling and im- 
proving real estate. In 1*(5(>, he moved 
to the village of East Cleveland, and 
became a large holder of real estate in 
that, then tin* most promising residence 
suburb of the city of Cleveland. He 
was elected a member of the school 
board and for nine years was its presi- 
dent. He was instrumental in estab- 
lishing the graded school system in that 
village. He was a commissioner for 
negotiating terms for the annexation of 
tin* village to ( develand. 

In 1*72 he became interested in 
iron mines in Lake Superior and the 
manager of the Pittsburgh Lake Ange- 
line mines. In 1*75 he became interest- 
ed in silver-lead mines in Utah, and in 
187(5 moved there with his family to 
take charge of his then extensive inter- 
ests. He became identified at once 
with the educational interests of the 
territory, and was one of the founders 
of Salt Lake Academy, and for twelve 
years its president. The institution 
became influential in reforming the ter- 
ritory. 

lie was a delegate in behalf of the 


mining interests of the territory to sev- 
eral conventions held for the purpose 
of defending and developing the min- 
ing industry, and was the first chairman 
of the executive committee of the 
National Bimetallic League of the Unit- 
ed States, organized in 1**4. Under 
his direction (In* data was collected and 
published which created national inter- 
est in the free coinage of silver and 
gold. 

W hen he went first to Utah, Brig- 
ham ^ oung was alive and polygamy 
was rampant. Before he left he had 
the pi easure of seeing polygamy driven 
out, not only under legal condemna- 
tion, but outwardly abandoned, as a 
tenet of the Mormon Church. 

As an instance of his convictions, 
Senator John Sherman, Senator Benja- 
min F. Harrison and others, visited 
l tah, and while standing with them at 
Brigham Young’s grave, Senator Har- 
rison said: "Mr. Holden, what is the 
solution of tin* Utah problem?” He 
answered: "(live us a law that will dis- 
franchise polygamists, prevent them 
from holding office, and sitting on ju- 
ries.” The Senator replied : "That is 
the best suggestion that I have ever 
heard. Come down to Washington 
next winter and we will put it into a 
law. He went there, and after con- 
sultation with Senator Harrison, Sena- 
tor Edmonds and others, the Edmonds 
law was enacted which embodied the 
principles suggested by Mr. Holden, 
and became one of the main instru- 
ments in the overthrow of polygamy. 

Mr. Holden has been identified 
with the business interests of Cleveland 
and other parts of the country formally 
years. He is said to be an excellent 
judge of mines, and his knowledge of 
geology and mineralogy gives him great 
advantage in operating them. He has 
struck more ore in the mining camps in 
Utah where he is interested, than any 
other man operating during his time. 
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So strong was the faith of men under 
him in his luck, as they called it, that 
the miners often said, "When Holden 
starts a tunnel they begin making ore 
in the other end of it.” 

Mr. Holden had, however, great 
confidence in the city of Cleveland, and 
a large part of the earnings of his life- 
time have been invested in buildings 
and real estate in the city ; among them 
is the Ilollenden Hotel, well known for 
its size and the beauty of its finish and 
appointments. 

Mr. Holden is a Tnitarian and a 
Jeffersonian Democrat. He is devoted 
to social and political reforms and has 
done m\ich and written much for the 
purpose of divorcing municipal govern- 
ment from national politics, believing 
sincerely that there is no logical con- 
nection between them. He is a bimet- 
alist and probably has done as much as 
any living man to spread the gospel of 
free coinage, believing that whatever 
arguments can be brought to bear for 
the free coinage of gold are equally 
good for tin* free coinage of silver, but 
he considers the question settled by 
national votes. 

While he has been a busy man and 
a director of large affairs, he has kept 
up his studies and stands abreast of the 
best thought of the age. He says that 
the pride and purpose of the rest of his 
life will be to devote himself to study 
and to the performance of those civic 
duties which he believes all Americans 
ought to be willing to assume. He be- 
lieves no man should seek office, but 
should serve the state when called, for 
the public good and not for money. 
I It*, is decidedly opposed to the exces- 
sive and unrighteous use of money in 
elections. 

He is a lover of art and a patron 
of tin* arts. He has a large library 
and a very choice gallery of old mas- 
ters. His residence, Loch I lame, sit- 
uated on the shore of Lake Krie, in 


Hratenahl- Village, five miles east of 
Cleveland, is one of the most delight- 
ful places in America. He is a lover 
of Greek art, aad has in his home some 
of the best interior work in Greek de- 
signs. He is fond of travel and always 
brings home books and art treasures, 
and he says that while schools, churches, 
books and the arts are means for educa- 
tion and culture, a man’s home is the 
best exponent of his taste, character 
and life. He is devoted to the study 
of history and takes great interest in 
genealogy. He says "The man who is 
not proud of his ancestors, has no an- 
cestors to be proud of.” He is a great 
lover of New England people and in- 
stitutions. 

Most of his time is given up to 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, which has 
grown under his ownership to be one 
of the largest, most liberal and influen- 
tial papers in the Tnited States. As a 
speaker and writer Mr. Holden is 
always forcible, decided and instruc- 
tive. As a citizen he has the confi- 
dence of his fellow-men, and is always 
ready to help the needy and encourage 
the young, who try to help themselves. 

Mr. Holden has always been a 
staunch friend of education, and while 
he has done much for the schools of his 
own city, he has not forgotten those 
humble institutions of his native State 
which gave him direction and inspiration 
in his forming days. When Colby’s 
dormitory was burned a few years ago, 
Mr. Holden was among the first to re- 
spond to the call for financial aid, and 
his recent gift of a principal’s home to 
Gould's Academy, bespeaks the filial 
love and devotion of this loyal son of 
this time-honored institution. 

Prof. John Green Wight who fit- 
ted for college at Gould’s Academy 
nearly forty years ago, enjoys the unique 
distinction of being principal of the 
largest high school in the world, viz.. 
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the Wadlcigh High School, New York 
C ity, composed of more than 3000 
pupils. Prof. Wight at one time 
taught in the Academy at North Bridg- 
ton. Later he was connected with the 
Cooperstown, New York Academy, the 
Worcester Classical High School and 
the Philadelphia Girls’ High School, 
lie is a graduate of Bowdoin College, 
and on Jan. 7, addressed the Bowdoin 
Club of Boston on the subject, "Some 
of the Lesser Lights of Bowdoin.” 

Fenwickc L. Holmes, a graduate 
of Gould’s in the class of ’02, now a 
Junior at Colby, was selected to repre- 
sent the Colby Chapter of the Alpha 
Jau Omega at their Fraternity Con- 
gress recently held in New York City. 

We regret to learn that (’apt. 
R. B. Grover, whose interest in, and 
loyalty to Gould’s Academy is well 
known, has been in poor health ever 
since his visit to Bethel last summer, 
(apt. Grover and his wife have been 
spending the winter in Florida. 

Mr. Edwin L. Harvey, Gould’s, 
*01, Bowdoin, ’05, who won a gold 
medal in the debate against Amherst 
last year, was recently elected to partic- 
ipate in the Bowdoin-Amherst debate 
this year. Mr. Harvey has also l>een 
selected to deliver the closing address 
at Commencement. 

Melville C. Day of New York City, 
a student at Gould’s under Dr. True in 
the late fifties, recently sent a check 
for $75 with which to purchase an ex- 
haustive, up-to-date encyclopedia for 
the Academy library. This gift, to- 
gether with sixty-five volumes donated 
bv Mr. Day last year, will add very 
materially to the usefulness of the re- 
ference department of our library. 
Mr. Day is now traveling abroad, his 
letter being written from Home. 


Miss Agnes Barton, ’04, is attend- 
ing the Emerson College of Oratory, 
Boston. 

II. II. Hastings, ’87, is now repre- 
senting Bethel in the State Legislature*. 
He was recently re-elected Supt. of 
Schools. 

Merritt B. (wav, ’Of), who graduat- 
ed from Gray’s Business College last 
fall, has since been teaching in that in- 
stitution. 

Miss Edna Stearns, ’04, has em- 
plovment in the Berlin National Bank, 
Berlin, N. II. 

Bessie Stanley, ’03, and Win. C. 
Brooks. ’04, are students at Shaw’s 
Business College, Portland. 

Jerome C. Holmes, Gould’s, ’02, 
has been announced as the winner of 
the first of a series of debates by the 
Sophomores of Bates College. 

j* 

"Too many a parent is satisfied if 
his child is trained to make a living. 
We teachers must have a higher aim ; 
we must feel that we are training our 
pupils to make not, in the first place, a 
living, but a life. There is a wide dif- 
ference. The beasts of the field make 
a living. They rise in the morning, 
eat the food that God provides, and the 
day is over. They die and the world 
is no better for their living. Some 
men are like this; they eat and sleep 
and die and the world never knows that 
they are gone. This is not a life, such 
men make a living. This rather will 
be our ideal for ourselves and pupils : 
we will so live that wherever we may 
be our presence shall be felt. Our as- 
sociates will be better because we have 
known them. The civic life in our 
communities will be* purer because we 
have lived in them, and we ourselves 
will win the blessing that comes to 
those who bring out the heaven that lies 
hidden upon this earth.” 
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“Roses are her cheeks. 

And a rose her mouth.” 

Beulah Bartlett. 

“He tried the luxury of doing good.” 

Ernest Buck. 

“We have heard the chimes at midnight.” 

Marie Balentine. 

“In the tongue is the law of kindness.” 

Emma Burk. 

“I am sure care’s an enemy to life.” 

Jeanette Brett. 


“Bush on. keep moving,” 

Beginners* Latin Class. 


“A maid of honor.” 


Maude Goud. 


“Men of few words are the best men.** 

Ralph Bacon. 

“Ask me no questions, and I’ll tell you no fibs.” 

Hugh Thurston. 

“Busy lives, like busy waters are generally pure.” 

Minnie Eagle. 

“Two may keep counsel, when the third’s 
away.” 

Eitzmaurice Vail. 

“ ’Tis often constancy to change the mind.” 

Neda Richardson. 

“Gladly would he learn, and gladly teach.” 

Mr. Erskine. 

“I hold you as a thing ensky’d and sainted.” 

Percy Taylor. 

“It is a good thing to laugh at any rate.” 

Senior French Class. 
“Blue eyed and fair of face.” 

Erva Bartlett. 

“An open hearted maiden, true and pure.” 

Anna Deegan. 

“He wears the rose of youth upon him.” 

Harlan Bean. 


“My own thoughts are my companions.” 

Florence Haselton. 


“Nature made him what he is. 

And never made another.” 

Byron Cummings. 

“You were born for something great.” 

G. Deane Pingree. 

“True it is that we have seen better days.” 

Freshman Arithmetic Class. 


“Not to be laughed at and scorned because 
small of stature.” 


George King. 


“Revealings deep and clear are thine 
Of wealthy smiles.” 

Lillian Buck. 


“Thy face is the index of a feeling mind.” 

Matilda Hall. 


“The kindest man, 

The best conditioned and unwearied spirit 
In doing courtesies.” 

Mr. Hanscom. 


“The falling out of friends is a renewing of af 
fections.” 


Harold Young. 


My only books 

Are woman’s looks, 

And folly’s all they teach me.” 

Elton Keene. 


“I am not merry, but I do beguile 
The thing I am by seeming otherwise.” 

Annie Yates. 


“I am constant as the northern star.” 

Herman Pettengill. 
“I have the jewel of a loyal heart.” 

Rena Eames. 

“Surely 1 shall be wiser in a year. 

Robert Chase. 


“Was never evening yet 

But seemed far beautifuller than its day.” 

John Carter. 

“Variety’s the very spice of life, 

That gives it all its flavor.” 

Edith Cross. 
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“Those about her 

From her shall read the perfect ways of honor.” 

Miss Carver. 

“He hath a tear for pity, and a hand 
Open as day for melting charity.” 

George Bartlett. 

“How brillant and mirthful the light of her eye, 
Kike a star glancing down from the blue of the 
sky.” 

Martha Littlehale. 

“Blest with temper whose unclouded ray, 

Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day.” 

Albert Burk. 

“Blue were her eyes as the fairy flax, 

Her cheeks like the dawn of day.” 

Rita Twitchell. 

“From the crown of her head to the sole of her 
foot she is all mirth.” 

Marjorie Philbrook. 

“His modest, bashful nature and true innocence 
make him silent.” 

Edward Peverley. 

“The crimson glow of modesty o’erspread 
Her cheeks and gave new lustre to her charms.”. 

Eva Andrews. 

“Just at the age ’twixt boy and youth, 

When thought is speech, and speech is truth.” 

Arthur Andrews. 

“I must be taught my duty and by you.” 

Frank King. 

“Those dark eyes — so dark, so deep.” 

Ola Hutchins. 

“Voting fellows will be young fellows.” 

Forrest Keene. 

“I ne’er could any lustre see 
In eyes that would not look on me.” 

Fred Hall. 

“O boy, whate’er thou deignest to ask, we’ll 
humbly do right soon. 

The earth is plainly thine alone, together with 
the moon.” 

Philip Barker. 

“Thou art beautiful young lady, — 

But I need not tell you this; 

For few have borne unconsciously 
The spell of loveliness.” 

Verna Kilgore. 


“So light of foot, so light of spirit.” 

Grace Stowell. 

“Know this, too, before you are older, 

“And all the bright morning is gone, 

Who puts to the world’s wheel a shoulder 
Is he that will move the world on.” 

Fred Cobum. 

“Her air, her manners, all who saw admired. 
Courteous though coy, and gentle though retired. 
The joy of youth and health her eyes displayed, 
And ease of heart her every look conveyed.” 

Mal>el Gleason. 

“Her face is like the milky way in the sky, 

A meeting of gentle lights without a name.” 

Elsie Davis. 

“A blooming boy, 

Fresh as a flower new bom.” 

Charles Deegan. 

“Accomplishments are native to her mind. 

Eike precious pearls within a clasping shell, 

And winning grace, her every act refined, 

Eike sunshine, shedding beauty where it fell.” 

Miss Norton. 

“Then come the wild weather, come sleet or 
come snow, 

We will stand by each other however it blow.” 

Elsie Hall. 

“We have been friends together. 

In sunshine and in shade.” 

Paul Thurston 

“Within one of him.” 

Bessie Goud. 

“I am a sad man and a serious one.” 

John Anderson. 

“Here’s a sigh for those who love me. 

And a smile for those who hate. 

And whatever sky’s above me, 

Here’s a heart for any fate.” 

Josephine Leighton. 

“A rosebud set with little wilful thorns.” 

Mildred Hapgood. 

“How sweet, how passing sweet is solitude; 

But grant me still a friend in my retreat. 

Whom I may whisper — solitude is sweet.” 

I vie Brown.. 


“A life that moves to gracious ends.” 

Rena George. 

“So 1 told them in rhyme, 

For of rhymes I have store.” 

Marian Dyer. 
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All our basket-ball victories were 
celebmted by socials after the games. 

Rev. II. A. Clifford of South 
Paris made us a pleasant call the tenth 
week of the term. 

Miss Maude A. Davis, formerly 
of the class of '04, is attending school 
as a special student in elocution. 

A new book-case has been placed 
in the main room to accommodate the 
increased number of reference books. 

The public oral examination at the 
close of the fall term occurred Nov. 21. 
Quite a large number of visitors were 
present. 

Students and teachers were glad to 
see Miss Eagle back in school after an 
absence of several weeks in the Maine 
General Hospital. 

We received a pleasant visit dur- 
ing the term from Mr. John L. Dyer, 
a former teacher, now Principal of 
Monson Academy. 

We are indebted to Miss Edith 
Hastings, Gould’s ’04, who is now 
studying art in Boston, for the new 
pen drawings in this issue of the IIek- 
ALI). 


The Senior class 
assigned as follows : 

V aledictory, 

Salutatory. 

( > rat ion. 

History, 

Prophecy, 

Presentation of Gifts, 


parts have been 

F. Lyle Blanchard. 
Paul C. Thurston. 
Ralph M. Bacon. 
Minnie M. Kagle. 

Maud K. Goud. 
Rena M. George. 


The cuts for this issue of the Her- 
ald were made from photographs tak- 
en by E. C. Vandenkerckhoven of 
Bethel. Mr. Vandenkerckhoven offers 
special rates to Academy students. 

The following students accompa- 
nied the basket-ball team to Paris, 
Feb. 3 : Misses Gleason, Richardson, 
Brett, Buck, Hutchins, Maud and Bes- 
sie (ioud, chaperoned by Misses Nor- 
ton and Carver. 

Mr. Harry Doe of Bates College 
coached the basket-ball team during the 
fourth week of the term. Mr. Doe has 
been here before in the same capacity 
and is very popular with the boys at 
Gould’s. 

The following members of the 
(Mass of ’04 visited the school during 
the term : Gladys Wiley, Agnes Bar- 
ton, Harry Purington, Gwendolyn 
Stearns, Edna Stearns, Ada Richard- 
son, Margaret Whidden. 

Miss Alice Wight of Gorham, 
X. II., was unable to return to school 
because of trouble with her eyes, and 
Miss Rena George of the Senior class, 
was elected to till her place on the Edi- 
torial Board. 

The representatives from the stu- 
dent body to co-operate with the teach- 
ers in the expenditure of the money 
derived from the Academy Fair are 
Lyle Blanchard, ’05, Mabel Gleason, 
'06, Fitzmauriee Vail, '07, and Mildred 
Dyer, ’08. 

The winter term opened Dec. 13. 
Three new students were added to our 
list, Eva F. Andrews, Andover, Me., 
Mattie II. Hall, Andover, Me., Emily 
Tuell, West Sumner, Me., Miss Mar- 
jorie Phil brook of Shelburne, X. II., 
also returned after an absence of one 
term. 
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The Seniors read original essays 
before the school Feb. 24. The fol- 
lowing was the assignment of subjects: 

Things That Cost Nothing, 

Rena George. 

America’s Greatest Hero and Why I Think Him 
So, 

Ralph M. Bacon. 

Myths, 

Maud E. Goud. 

Ruins, 

Paul C. Thurston. 
The Seven Wonders of the World, 

F. Lyle Blanchard. 

The gift from Melville C. Day of 
New York City, of money with which 
to purchase a new encyclopedia for the 
reference library, is much appreciated 
by every member of the school, and 
our thanks are hereby extended to Mr. 
Day for his generous and timely gift. 

A feature of the Alumni Banquet 
June 9, will be the presentation to the 
Academy of a fine portrait of the late 
Dr. X. T. True, who served so long 
and faithfully as preceptor of the 
school. The portrait will be presented 
bv Dr. True’s former pupils, many of 
whom have already signified their in- 
tention of being present. The follow- 
ing letter has been sent out by the 
committee having the portrait in 
charge : 

Df.ar Student of Long Ago: 

It is believed that no more fitting acknowl- 
edgment of the long and faithful service of Dr. 
N. T. True as preceptor of Gould’s Academy could 
be made than by presenting a fine portrait of this 
revered teacher to the institution which he loved 
and served so well, and believing that every one of 
the rapidly decreasing number who felt the inspira 
tion of his teaching, and knew and loved him as 
a man will wish to participate in this act of grate- 
ful recognition, you are invited to contribute any 
sum, however small, to assist in this labor of love. 

As only a few of the names and addresses of 
Dr. True’s old pupils are known to the Committee, 
you will confer a favor by giving them informa- 
tion concerning any that are known to you. 

It is the intention of the Committee to have 
the portrait ready to present to the Academy at 
the Annual Alumni Banquet, June 9, 1905, hence 
a prompt response from all who wish to assist is 
earnestly desired. Very cordially yours, 
Algernon S. Chapman, ’52, j 
Pauline Eamks Philbrook, *56, > Committee. 
Agnes Hastings Straw, ’54, ) 
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On Wednesday evening, Dec. 21, 
a goose social was given in the Gym, 
conducted by the young ladies of the 
school. Each young lady was obliged 
to bring a young man as the price of 
admission. A notable feature of this 
social was that the young women per- 
mitted no number of the opposite sex 
to act the part of a "wall flower.” 

The following song, composed by 
Miss Lillian Norton, has been sung by 
the students at the basket-ball games 
played in the Gym during the past 
winter. 

The Gold and Blue. 

Ti ne, “Michel Roy.” 

I. 

In Bethel town, in the hills of Maine, 

You’ll find our school so gay; 

Her walls not vast, but dear beloved 
By children of old G. A. 

Their work and toil are mingled with joy, 

As we strive success to gain; 

To duty and honor, and Gould’s bright name 
We faithful e’er remain. 

Chorus. 

Hurrah! Hurrah! A cheer for the Gold and Blue, 
For we are students of G . A . 

To our colors ever true. (Repeat chorus ff) 

II. 

Then wave the banner with joy and pride 
Whatever we may meet; 

For the spirit and honor of Gould’s are bright 
In victory or defeat. 

Our school and boys so brave we cheer, 

Hurrah for the Gold and Blue! 

Our motto and watchword forever be, 

“To thine own self be true.” 

Chorus. 

Hurrah! Hurrah! A cheer for the Gold and Blue, 
For we are students of G. A. 

To our colors ever true. (Repeat chorus fl ) 

The entertainment given for tin* 
benefit of the Athletic Association by 
the students of the Academy, Thursday 
evening, Nov. 17, was a success in 
every sense* of the word. The finan- 
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rial returns were very satisfactory, and 
the entertainment was pronounced by 
many to be one of best school enter- 
tainments ever held in Odeon Hall. 

A novel feature was the school or- 
chestra, consisting of Misses Norton 
and King, mandolinists; George King, 
clarionetist ; Frank King, violinist, and 
Miss Elsie Hall, pianist. Miss Flor- 
ence Moreier’s solo "’Neath the Pines of 
Maine” was especially pleasing. 

The farce, "Mv Lord in Livery,” 
was well done from start to finish, and, 
in fact, every number received the 
hearty applause of a large and appre- 
ciative* audience. The program was as 
follows : 


PART i. 

1. SELECTION. 

School Orchestra. 

2. RECITATION — 44 Wedlock’s Peaceful Re- 

pose,” 

Miss Lylk Blanchard. 

3. PIANO DUET. 

Misses Elsie Hall and Bessie Good. 

4. DECLAMATION— “An Hour,” 

Paul C. Thurston. 


5. VOCAL SOLO — “Neath the Pines of Maine.” 

Miss Florence Mercier. 

6. MARCH AND DRILL. 

7. SELECTION, 

School Orchestra. 


8. TABLEAUX, 

1. John Alden and Priscilla. 

2. Pocahontas. 

3. A Russian and a Jap. 

4. Gould’s Academy, 1919. 

5. Old Mother Hubbard. 

6. Dianna. 

7. The Goddess of Liberty. 

PART II. 


1. FARCE — “My Lord in Livery.” 

CAST OF CHARACTERS. 


LORD THIRLMERE, 
SPIGGC >TT, 
HOPKINS, 

ROBERT, 

SYBIL AMBERLY, 
LAURA, 

ROSE, 

2. SELECTION, 


Fitzmaurice Vail. 
Charles Erskine. 
John Carter. 
Forrest Keene. 
Miss Lucia Weed. 
Miss Mabel Gleason. 
Miss Agnes Hutchins. 


School Orchestra. 



Blushes ! 

"Hands.” 

"Slump !” 

"Drat it.” 

"Skunks !” 

"Cover it up.” 
"You lobster.” 
"Hullo, Jimmy !” 
Row-winder, Cgh! 


"Topsy Josophene.” 

"Oh! No you don’t.” 

"Is that a barnyard?” 

"Oh, mv God-father.” 

"I think red hair is pretty.” 

"Hang onto it like a hyena !” 

"Well have it extremely quiet.” 

"It was a sight to draw stones from 
a post.” 
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"Why, Elton !” 

Drinking cups? 

X = larger, 

X = smaller. 

"Supper tickets, please !” 

What became of the bottle? 

"Let the words of my mouth — ” 

Does Grandpa want a doughnut? 

Wanted : — A situation as cook. 

Lillian Buck. 

Miss M. — Did you ever lose your 

hat ? 

Ask Marion if she has seen Jimmy 
lately. 

Has Mr. V. seen any flashlights 
this term? 

"You are excused now, you may 
go home.” 

C. B. E., translating Virgil, — "I 
seize my arms.” 

Wonder when Mr. Erskine fur- 
nished his house. 

Teacher,— "What is 500 times 0? 
Miss C.,— ‘ "5000.” 

Did you see the parrot on the way 
home from South Paris? 

Have you noticed that spring 
chickens have come out? 

Ask R. G. if any of her Flinch 
cards have turned over lately. 

Mr. P. must learn to keep his 
equilibrium in the Algebra class. 

Miss S. in G. T. waiting room. — 
"And great was the fall thereof.” 

"Students who should have passed, 
when the bell rang, may pass now. 

Teacher. — "What is mean temper- 
ature?” Miss D. — Bad weather.” 


Teacher. — "What is the plural of 
sheep?” Miss Y. — "Isn’t it shepherd ?” 

"What will you take for those rib- 
bons?” "Why, I’ll give them to you.” 

"The telephone is a membrane like 
that of the ear, used to conduct sound.” 

"Dew is caused by the air getting 
tangled up in the grass so it cannot get 
away.” 

II. Y. translating French, — Con- 
tes Rapides — "What is that, swift 
stories ?” 

Teacher. — "What is the face value 
of a note?” M. II. — "What the face 
would sell for.” 

Anyone wishing to know what 
beavers build in rivers mav learn bv 
asking P. C. T. 

Wanted. — A larger gong for the 
recitation room, so that it may assure 
us of recess periods. 

The Senior French class will give 
any desired information in regard to 
the growth of raisins. 

Wanted for Trustee Room. — A 
couch, apparatus for making ginger tea, 
and a chest of medicine. 

II. D. P. reading in Junior Litera- 
ture. — "The mountains look on Mar- 
ion, and Marion looks on the sea.” 

Some of the Paris High substitutes 
should take more time in arranging 
their uniforms before going into a 
game. 

The cold air box to the furnace 
serves for a cold storge for boys upon 
some occasions ; ( when too fresh for 

instance. ) 

E. C. K. wants tin* regulations of 
the school to In* posted at the station, 
so that he wont be* offered forbidden 
articles by passengers. 
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Mr. Y., translating French — "Si 
Combal continna a m pas mettre les 
pieds daus 1’eglise.” — If Combal contin- 
ued to not put his foot in the church. 

To whom it may concern. — Dur- 
ing^the summer vacation a system of 
speaking tubes will be installed be- 
tween certain seats in the main room, 
for the benelit of some of the Juniors. 

Spoons. 

Spooning in the morning, 

Spooning late at night, 

Spooning in the interim 
With all their main and might ; 

Spooning in the hallways, 

Spooning on the stairs. 

Spooning at recess time 
And ever during prayers. 

Spooning at the socials, 

Spooning on the street. 

Spooning, spooning always, 

K very where they meet ; 

Steady occupation. 

Morning, night or noon. 

All they think or dream about 
Is spoon, spoon , spoon . 

Academy Fair. 

The annual Academy fair was held 
Thursday afternoon, February in 
Garland Chapel. Much labor and time 
had been spent in preparation for this 
event, but all felt fully repaid for their 
efforts, when they viewed their booths 
after they were completed. 

The Alumni booth was construct- 
ed in the shape of the Academy and 
was draped with the school colors, gold 
and blue. Here were sold articles, 
!>oth useful and ornamental, contribut- 
ed by former students and graduates of 
the school. The table was presided 
over bv Misses Bessie Andrews, Mil- 
dred Tucll and Miriam Herrick. As 
in former years, this booth received a 
larger share of patronage than any 
other. 

As one entered the chapel, the 
first object to attract the attention was 
the banner, bearing the figures "1 !)();>.” 


This banner was suspended over a booth 
beautifully decorated with pink and 
white bunting, the Senior colors. A 
variety of fancy articles were for sale, 
and at the close of the Fair, not a sin- 
gle article remained unsold. 

'Fhe Juniors presided over a booth 
decorated with purple and white, and 
offered for sale a large supply of 
aprons, handkerchiefs and other useful 
articles. People of domestic tastes 
were sure to find something here to 
meet their requirements. 

Perhaps most interesting of all, 
was the Sophomore table in blue and 
white. Here a great variety of pict- 
ures from snap-shots to reproductions of 
famous painting, were displayed ; also 
valentines ranging from the sublime to 
the ridiculous. In connection with this 
table was the fish-pond, from which 
much fun and merriment was derived. 

The table which attracted many 
customers was that of the Freshmen. 
It did not take us long to determine 
the reason, for under a canopy of dark 
green and pink, candy of every kind 
was for sale. 

At six o’clock the people repaired 
to the dining-room to partake of the 
bountiful supper that had been prepar- 
ed. About one hundred and sixty 
were served, the largest company that 
has ever attended any of flu? G. A. 
Fair suppers. 

Following the supper was a short 
musical and literary program, a promi- 
nent feature of which was the playing 
of the school orchestra, composed of 
Misses Norton and King, mandolins; 
Frank King, violin ; George King, 
clarionet; Elsie Hall, piano. Another 
article which proved very interesting 
was a "Song Recital.” Miss Gleason 
read some facts concerning the origin 
of a few well-known songs, and the 
songs were then sung or recited as fol- 
lows : 
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“Star Spangled Banner,” Forrest Keene. 

“Battle Hymn of the Republic,” Mildred Dyer. 
“Maryland, My Maryland,” Gertrude Cobb. 

“The Blue and the Gray,” Erva Bartlett. 

“Ben Bolt,” Florence Mercier. 

“Woodman, Spare That Tree, Ralph Bacon. 


The Girls’ Chorus appeared for the 
first time and rendered two selections 
in a very pleasing manner. 

A wand drill by eight young ladies 
was well executed and enthusiastically 
applauded. 

The farce, A Love of a Bonnet, 
concluded the program, and was much 
en joyed bv all. The cast of characters 
was as follows : 


Mrs. Clipper, (a widow), 
Kitty Clipper, 

Aunt Hopkins, 

Katy Doolan, (Irish girl), 
Mrs. Fastone, 

Dora Fastone, 


Rena George. 
Verna Kilgore. 
Bessie Goud. 
Annie Yates. 
Maud Goud. 
Ola Hutchins. 


Much credit is due the teachers 
and students who worked with unceas- 
ing efforts to make the Fair so great a 
success. The net proceeds amounted 
to $138.2(5. Representatives of the 
various classes, acting with the teach- 
ers, will expend the money to supply 
such needs as will seem to be of great- 
est value to the school as a whole. As 
usual, the largest share will be spent 
for books, but settees for the gymna- 
sium, book-eases, reference table, pic- 
tures and other school-room decorations 
an* among the things which will be pur- 
chased for the school as a result of the 
Gould’s Academy Fair of 1B05. 


Take Joy Home. 


Prize Declamations. 

On the evening of Mar. 3, was 
held the annual prize speaking contest 
of Gould’s Academy in Odeon Hall. 
The number of speakers was reduced to 
six this year, it being decided that the 
previous contests had been too long to 
be interesting. 

The speakers were marshalled to 
their places by Mr. Frank King. The 
program was its follows: 

Selection, 

School Orchestra. 

Invocation, 

Rev. A. D. Colson. 

The Trial of Abner Barrow, Anon 

John Herbert Carter, Jr. 

Old Mother Goost, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 

F. Lyle Blanchard. 

Piano Duet, 

Elsie Hall ani> Bessie Goud. 

Not Guilty. Anon 

James Harold Young. 

The Salvation of Madeline Bray, Charles Dickens 
Mabel Winifred Gleason. 

Selection, 

Girls* Chorus. 

The Assault on Fort Wagner, 

Anna E. Dickerson 
Thomas Fitzmaurice Vail. 

Cigarette’s Ride and Death, Ouida 

Edith Grahame Cross. 

M usic, 

School Orchestra. 

Award ok Prizes. 

The speaking showed careful prep- 
aration and training and reflected great 
credit upon the elocution teacher, Miss 
Norton. The judges were Prin. Mer- 
ton Bryant of Gorham, X. 11., 
Richard E. Gay, Esq., of Casco, and 
Miss Ilazel Donham of Auburn. 

Two first prizes were offered, and 
were awarded as follows: for the young 
ladies, to Edith Grahame Cross ; for 
the young gentlemen, to John Herbert 
Carter, dr. 


Take joy home, 

And make a place in thy great heart for her, 
And give her time to grow, and cherish her. 
Then will she come and oft will sing to thee, 
When thou art working in the furrows; aye. 
Or weeding in the sacred hour of dawn. 

It is a comely fashion to be glad; 

Joy is the grace we give to God. 

Jean Inge low. 


There is an idea abroad among 
moral people that they should make 
their neighbors good. One person I 
have to make good — mvself. But my 
duty to my neighbor is much more 
clearly expressed by saying that 1 have 
to make him happy — if I may. 

liolsert Lon is Stevenson. 


Statistics of the Class of 1905 


NAME. 

ACE. 

X ICKNAMK. 

FAVORITE DISH. 

DISIH IS 1 TION. 

BYWORD. 

COMPLEXION. 

Maude K. Goud, 

2 1 

Grandma, 

Pickles, 

Angelic, 

Whoop! 

Dark 

Rena George, . 

*7 

Serindie, 

Salad, 

Cranky, 

Gosh! 

Indescribable. 

Minnie M. Kagle, 

17 

Mas none. 

Anything to eat, 

Passable, 

Moses! 

Variable. 

F. Lyle Blanchard, 

n 

Kitty. 

Ice cream, 

Terrible, 

Godfrey! 

Shady. 

Ralph Bacon, 

19 

Bake. 

Strawberry short cake. 

Fair, 

Oh, Lord! 

Light. 

Paul C. Thurston, 

*7 

Paulibus, 

Pie, 

Changeable, 

Holy Cats! 

O. K. 


N A M E. 


FORTE. 


FAVORITE STUDY. FUTURE OCCUPATION. 


FAVORITE SO N ( • . 


POLITICS. 


Maude E. Goud, 
Kena George, 
Minnie M. Kagle, 
F. Lyle Blanchard, 
Ralph Bacon, 

Paul C. Thurston, 


Hating, 

Washing Dishes, 

Talking, 

Sleeping. 

Skating, 

Hoot -hall. 


Physics, 

Mathematics, 

Algebra, 

Arithmetic, 

French, 

Virgil, 


Novelist, 

School-marm, 

'beaching. 

Unknown, 

Reporter, 

Traveling, 


“In the Village by the Sea.” 

“Blue Bell,” 

“In the Sweet Bye and Bye,” 
“Juanita,” 

“Good-Bye, Little Girl, Good-Bye,” 
“Silvie,” 


Republican. 

Republican. 

For Roosevelt. 
Same as Maude’s. 
Democrat. 
Democrat. 
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At the beginning of the season, a 
basket-ball league was formed by the 
teams of Gorham High, Berlin High 
and Gould’s Academy. The team win- 
ning the largest percentage of league 
games to receive a pennant. 

Our team practiced faithfully and 
fought hard for all the games, but fail- 
ed to play as fast as their opponents at 
some of the most critical points. 
Harry Doe was secured at the begin- 
ning: of the season to coach the team, 
and to him is due the credit of getting 
the team playing systematically. The 
entire team requires much praise for its 
hard work. The second team also has 
contributed much to the success of the 


was in good condition and offers no ex- 
cuses for the loss of the game. Yet 
out of consideration to the team it 
should be said that the slippery floor 
was a great drawback. It was a close 
game throughout. In the first half 
Gould’s made 3 to Gorham’s 2 points, 
and seemed to have the game well in 
hand, but finally lost the game 13 to 10. 

Following is the line-up and sum- 
mary : 


Gorham Hic.h. 
Wheeler, r. f.. 
Kraemer, 1 . f., 
Hamlin. c. t 
Stahl, 1 . b.. 
Morgan, r. b.. 


Gould’s. 
Pettengill, r. f. 
Carter, 1 . f. 
Krskine c. 
Vail, r. b. 
Thurston, 1 . b. 


Score — Gorham 13, Gould’s 10. 

Goals from floor — Pettengill, Thurston 2, Car- 
ter, Kraemer 4, Stahl 2. 

Goals from fouls — Pettengill 2, Kraemer. 
Referee, Thurston. 

Umpire, Jones. Timer, Marble. 

Time, 15 and 20 minute periods. 


Gould’s Academy 38, Berlin High School 8. 

Gould’s won from Berlin High at 
Bethel, Jan. 20, in the second league 
game by the decisive score of 33 to 3. 
Gould’s excelled the visitors in passing 
and team play. At no time was the 
game in doubt. In the first half 
Goulds scored 20 points to her oppo- 
nent’s 3, and 13 points to Berlin’s 0, in 
the second half. For Berlin Abbott 
did good work, while Pettengill ex- 
celled for Gould’s. 

Line-up and summary : 


Gould's. 
Pettengill, r. f., 
Thurston, 1 . f., 
Krskine. c.. 
Carter, r. b., 
Vail, 1. b., 


Bkrlin Hic.h. 

Bennett, r. f. 
McGivney, 1 . f. 
Abbott, c. 
Roi, r. b. 
Jacobs, 1. b. 


Score — Gould’s 38, Berlin High S. 

Goals from floor— Abbott 3, Bennett, Petten* 


gill 10. Krskine 7, Thurston, Vail. 
Referee, Wight. 

Umpire, Stanley. Timer, Hastings, 
'time, 15 minute periods. 


first. 

Gorham High School 13, Gould’s Academy 10. 

The first game of the season was 
played at Gorham, Jan. 13. The team 


Hebron Academy 41, Gould’s Academy 4. 

Goulds was defeated in her own 
gymnasium Jan. 27, by the strong team 
from Hebron Academy. Gould’s did 
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not export to win, but hoped 
to hold her opponents to a 
smaller score. At times 
Gould’s did some good pass- 
ing, but was powerless to 
break up the fast plays and 
accurate goal shooting of 
Hebron. It was a clean 
game throughout. For He- 
bron McFarland excelled, 
while the entire Gould’s team 
did its best. 

Line-up and summary : 


Hkbron, 

Grte 1, r. f., 

Gardner, 1 . f., 

Abbott, c., 
McFarland, r. b., 
Richardson, 1 . b.. 
Score — Hebron 41, 


Gould’s. 
Pettengill, r. f. 
King, 1 . f. 
Krskine, c. 
Carter, r. b. 
Vail, 1. b. 
Gould’s 4. 


Goals from floor — Gardner 4, 
Green, Abbott, McFarland 8, Rich 
ardson 5, Pettengill. 

Goals from fouls — Pettengill 2, 
Green 3. 

Referee — Fogg. 

U mpire — Stanley, 
limer — Hastings, 
l ime — 15 minute periods. 

Paris High \\ f Gould’s Academy 6. 

Gould’s was defeated bv 
Paris High at So. Paris, Feb. 

3. Both teams fought hard 
for the game. A large number 
were called on both sides. 


Basket Ball Team. 

of fouls Hebron Academy 38, Gould’s Academy 4. 

Gould’s The return game with Hebron was 


here encountered a slippery floor with 
tin* usual result. Quite a number of 
the students accompanied the team and 
supported it loyally. For Paris (Mason 
played tin* best, while Carter did well 
for ( build's. 


Line-up and summary : 

Paris hk;h. Gould’s. 

Clason, r. f., Pettengill, r. f. 

Keene, 1 . f., King, L f. 

Bolster, 1 . f., Erskine, c. 

Burbank, c., Vail, 1 . b. 

Sumner, r. b.. Carter, r. b. 

Merrill, 1 . b. 

Briggs, 1 . b. 

Score— Paris High 1 1, Gould’s 6. 

Goals from floor — Burbank 2, Briggs, Petten- 
gill, Krskine. 

Goals from fouls — Clason 6, Pettengill 2. 
Referee — Brewster. 

L’ mpire — Briggs. Timer — Shaw, 
rime — 20 and 15 minute periods. 


played at Hebron, Feb. 8. The game 
was satisfactory to Gould’s, as her team 
showed up much stronger than at any 
previous time during the season. In- 
accuracy in goal shooting cost our team 
many points. After tin* game a spread 
was given to the members of both 
teams. An enjoyable time was had by 
all. Line-up and summary. 

Hebron. Gould’s. 


Green, r. f., Pettengill, r. f. 

Stabie, 1 . f., Thurston, 1 . f. 

Abbott, c., Krskine, c. 

McFarland, r. b., Vail, r. b. 

Morrill, 1 . b., Carter, 1 . b. 

Richardson, 1 . b. 

Score — Hebron 38, Gould’s 4. 

Goals from floor — Green 2, Stabie, Abbott 3. 
McFarland 6, Morrill 3, Pettengill. 

Goals from fouls— Green 2, Krskine 2. 

Referee — Brewster. Timer— Kaferriere. 

Time — 20 and 15 minute periods. 
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Gould's Academy 27, Gorham High School 5. 

Gould's won the third league game 
in the home gymnasium by the score of 
27 to 5, on Feb. 10, Gorham High be- 
ing her opponent. Gorham played 
hard throughout, but Gould’s fast pass- 
ing succeeded in landing the ball in the 
basket twelve times, while Gorham 
scored but once from the floor. The 
visitors played a clean game from start 
to finish, and but few fouls were called 
on either side. Kraemer did the best 
work for Gorham, and Erskine for 
Gould’s. 


Line-up and summary : 

Gould’s. Gorham High. 

Pettengill, r. f., Wheeler, r. f. 

Thurston, 1 . f., Kraemer, L f. 

Erskine, c., Morgan, c. 

Vail, r. b., Stahl, 1 . b. 

Carter, 1 . b., Sullivan, r. b. 

Score— Gould’s 27, Gorham High 5. 

Goals from floor — Kraemer, Pettengill 3, 
Thurston 2, Erskine 3, Vail, Carter 3. 

Goals from fouls — Kraemer 3, Pettengill 3. 
Referee — Jones. 

U mpire— Stanley. Timer — Hastings. 

Time — 20 and 1 5 minute periods. • 


Berlin High School 18. Gould's Academy 10. 

Gould's lost her last league game 
at Berlin, Feb. 17, by the score of 
18 to 10. The game was a closely con- 
tested one. The small hall and unus- 
ual position of the basket was a great 
handicap to Gould’s. The home team 
followed the ball and were able to shoot 
more accurately than Gould’s. For 
Berlin, Wheeler did good work. Car- 
ter excelled for Gould’s. 


Line-up and summary: 


Berlin High 
Abbott, r. f., 
Wheeler, 1. f., 
McGivney, c., 
Day, 1 . b., 
Jacobs, r. b., 


Gould’s. 
Pettengill, r. f. 
Thurston, 1. f. 
Erskine, c. 

Vail, 1 . b. 
Carter, r. b. 


Score — Berlin High 18, Gould’s 10. 

Goals from floor — Wheeler 4, Abbott 2, Thurs- 
ton, Carter 2. 

Goals from fouls — Abbott 4, Pettengill 3, Er- 
skine. 

Referee — Brewster. 

Umpire — Jones. Timer — Wight. 

Time — 20 and 1 5 minute periods. 


Gould's Academy 62 , Paris High School 4. 

On Feb. 24, Gould’s won from 
Paris High by the score of 62 to 4. 
Gould’s showed the best form of the 
season and was very accurate in goal 
shooting. Paris put up a clean game, 
but was unable to locate the basket. 
The game was not so one-sided as the 
score would indicate. The work of 
the entire Gould’s team was commenda- 
ble. 


Line-up and summary: 

Gould’s. 

Pettengill, r. f., 

Thurston, 1 . f., 

Erskine, c., 

Vail, r. b., 

Carter, 1 . b., 


Paris High. 
Briggs, r. f. 
Keene, 1 . f. 
Wheeler, c. 
Bolster, r. b. 
Brown, r. b. 
Sumner, 1 . b. 


Score — Gould’s 62, Paris 4. 

Goals from floor — Keene 2, Pettengill 7, 
Thurston 2, Erskine 9, Carter 10, Vail. 

Goals from fouls — Pettengill 4. 

Referee — Lyon. 

U mpire — Brewster. Timer — Hastings. 

Time — 20 minute periods. 

LEAGUE STANDING. 

Games played. Won. Lost. Percentage. 
Berlin High School, 4 3 1 .750 

Gould’s Academy, 4 22 .500 

Gorham High School, 4 1 3 .250 

By winning three out of four games, Berlin 
High secured the championship. 


War Between Russia and Japan 
Volunteers Wanted ! 

Are you aware of the fact that the war in the far East is 
also war here at home, with your pocket, the grocer, the 
butcher, the shoe man, the clothier, in fact, with everyone 
you have to buy commodities from. The demand in the 
East has increased the price of everything you need, w'hile 
your wages remain stationary. Here is a chance for you to 
increase your income. All you have to do is to volanteer to 
come and see us, and we will volunteer to raise your wages 
from $5.00 to #8.00 for one week at least by giving you 

A $10.00 Suit for $5.00 

A $12.00 Suit for 7.00 

A $ 9.00 Overcoat for 4.00 

Boots and shoes, groceries, and dry goods at correspond- 
ingly low prices. These are not salvage goods or trash of 
any sort, but goods right out of our regular stock. 

E. ANDREWS. 

Bryant Pond, Maine. 


FREELAND HOWE, 

Norway Agent for 

Mutual Life, two Accident, and twen- 
ty first-class Fire Insurance Companies. 
Business by mail promptly attended to. 
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zxaarcES. 


The Huisache, from Texas, has an 
attractive exterior and interior. 

The Oracle is a very well edited 
paper, hut where is the exchange col- 
umn ? 

The exchange editor of the Tripod 
has a novel way of mentioning the ex- 
changes. 

"A Stamp Act,” in the Stranger, 
is well worth reading. The athletic 
notes are very well written. 

Several of last year’s exchanges 
have not been received this year. We 
are sorry to lose them from our list. 

The High School Register, Bur- 
lington, Vermont, is one of our best 
exchanges. Its stories are extremely 
interesting. 

The Quill, Sanford, Maine, con- 
tains an excellent article, "Rank as an 
Object in School Work.” It should be 
read by every student. 

Other exchanges received are : 

The Bates Student. 

The Bowdoin Orient. 

The Maine Campus. 

The Colby Echo. 

Good-Will Record. 

The Leavitt Angelas. 

The Phi Iihonian. 


Sing a song of foot ball. 

Don’t it make you smile? 

Two and twenty players 
Struggling in a pile; 

When the pile is opened, 

Hear those awful groans, 

Hoys begin to creep out, 

Looking for their bones. 

Sections there of noses, 

Patches here of hair, 

Hut they made a touchdown, 

And little do they care. 

Ex. 

A youth went forth to serenade 
The lady whom he loved best, 

And by her house at evening. 

When the sun had gone to rest, 

He warbled until daylight, 

And would have warbled more, 

Hut the morning light disclosed the sign 
“To let,” upon the door. 

Ex. 

Hreathes there a man with soul so dead, 

Who never to himself has said, 

As he stubbed his toe against the bed, 

*« j Jj jm mm JMJt ” 

Ex. 

Father — "Young man, were you 
out after ten last night?” 

Son — "No, sir; I was only after 
one. Ex. 

He — "I wish you made the bread 
mother used to make.” 

She — "l wish you made the dough 
father used to make.” 

Ex. 

"Fifty miles an hour,” yelled the 
chauffeur, "are you brave?” 

"Yes, 1 am full of grit,” said the 
pretty girl, as she swallowed another 
pint of dust. 

Ex. 

"Are you Hungary?” 

"Yes, Siam.” 

"Well, come along; I’ll Fiji.” 

Ex. 

Prof, (after Jones’ recitation)— 
"Etjuo no eredite.” 

Jones — "What?” 

Prof. — "Don’t.” 

Ex. 
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Gould's V 
Academy 

BETHEL. MAINE. 

One of the oldest and best fitting schools in 
New England. Expenses as low as the low- 
est. Instruction equal to the best. 

Seventieth Year Begins 

SEPTEMBER 5. 1905. 

For further particulars, or to engage lxiard 
or rooms, address the Principal, 

Frank E. Hanscom, Bethel, Me. 
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C. C. Bryant & Son, 

Dealer in Meats, Groceries, 

( ’(infections. Fruits, Pipes 
and Tobacco ; also School 
Tablets, Pencils, Etc. Etc. 

AT THE NEW STORE 

Main Street, Bethel, Maine. 

CEYLON ROWE, 

DEALER IN 

Clothing a n d Furnishings, 
Hats, Caps, Boots, Shoes and 
Rubbers, Dry (roods, Gro- 
ceries, Trunks, Bags, Valises. 

BETHEL, MAINE. 

IRA C. JORDAN, 

DEALER IN 

Dry and Fancy Goods, Flour 
and Grain, Groceries, Boots, 
Shoes and Rubbers, Paints, 
Oils and Varnishes. 

Foot of Main Street, Bethel, Maine. 

CLARENCE K. FOX, 

Dealer in Groceries and Pro- 
visions : also a large line of 
General Merchandise. 

Main Street, Bethel, Maine. 


R. E. L. FAR WELL, 

DEALER IN 

Fruit and Confectionery, 
Fancy Groceries, Canned 
( roods, Fancy ( ’rackers, 
Tobacco and Cigars. 

Church Street, Bethel, Maine. 


J. A. THURSTON, 

MANUFACTURER OF 

Dowels, Spool Stock, M ood 
Turnings; also dealer in Gen- 
eral Merchandise, Reed and 
Willow Chairs 

BETHEL, MAINE. 

H . J . LIBBY, 

DEALER IN 

Fruit and ( onfectionerv. 
Books, Stationery, Toilet 
and Fancy (roods. Drugs, 
Medicines, C i g a r s and 
Tobacco. 

Opposite Hotel, Bryant's Pond, Me. 


Leave Your Order at the 

DOMESTIC LAUNDRY. 

Family Washings done Mon- 
day and Tuesday only, at 2.’> 
cents per dozen. Starched 
clothes not included. Bun- 
dles called for and delivered 
promptly. 

W. C. GAREY, Prop'r., 
Main Street, Bethel, Maine. 
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I. H. WIGHT. M. D.. 

H. H. HASTINGS, 

Physician and Surgeon , 

A tlo rn ex -at- Law, 

BETHEL, 

BETHEL, 

MAINE. 

MAINE. 

Office at Residence, 61 Main Street. 

Long Distance Telephone. 

Comer Broad and Main Streets. 

Telephone Connection. 

F. B. Tl/ELL. 

Gardiner L. Sturdivant, M.D., 

Dentist , 

Physician and Surgeon , 

BETHEL, 

BETHEL, 

MAINE. 

MAINE. 

Office, No. 7 Mailt Street, 

Residence, No. 14 Kroad Street. 

Office at Residence, Main Street, 

Telephone 6-12. 

A. W. GROVER. 

HERRICK <£ PARK. 

Undertaker , Coroner ami Pension Attorney . 

Attorneys and Counselors- at- Law, 

BETHEL, 

BETHEL, 

MAINE. 

MAINE. 

28 Main Street, 

Local Telephone at Residence. 

Addison E. Herrick. 

Ellery C. Park. 

L. M. STEARNS, 

DR. J. G. GEHRING. 

Millinery and Ladies' Furnishings , 

BETHEL, 

BETHEL, 

MAINE. 

MAINE. 


34 Main Street. 

Office at Residence, 

Head of Broad Street. 
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Dr. H. P. JONES. 

Dentist , 

NORWAY, 

MAINE. 

Office Hours: — 9 to 12 and 1 to 4. 

Telephone Connection. 


MRS. G. A. ALLEN. 

Millinery anil Fancy Goods, 
NORWAY, 

MAINE. 

1 01 Main Street, 

Next Door to Post Office. 


T5he fjoward. 


S. E. Putnam, Proper, 

Bethel, : j Maine. 

House run in first-class manner. Bath Room. 
Furnace heat. Carriage at each train. 


W. J. Wheeler & Co., 

INSURANCE. 

Prompt and careful attention given 
to Insurance of every description; 
also have the finest line of Pianos 
and Organs ever in stock. Send for 
Catalogues. Office and Ware rooms, 

Billings’ Block, South Paris, Me. 


W. L. MERRILL. 

Photographer, 

NORWAY, 

MAINE 

Special Prices for School Work. 

Class Photos, Views and Groups. 


DRS. DRAKE & HAYDEN. 

Dentists , 

NORWAY, 

MAINE. 

Telephone 115-2. 

Herrick Brothers 

MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 

Spool Machinery. A good line 
of Pipe and Fittings for Steam 
and Water constantly in stock. 
All kinds of Jobbing promptly 
attended to. 

BETHEL. MAINE 


If You Want Footwear 

Of any kind, you can find what 
you want here. We carry a 
large stock and can suit you. 

SMILEY SHOE STORE, 

Opera House Block, Norway, Me. 

E. X Swett, Manager. 
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We have Doubled the floor space of our 
Carpet, Wall Paper and Curtain Dept. 

N. Dayton Bolster (Si Co., 

And shall be prepared about March 
First to show the largest and best stock 
we have ever carried. Call and see it, 
or send for samples. *£ dt <£ <£ 

35 Market Square* South Paris* Me. 

Jennie E. Flagg. C. M. Plummer. 

STUDIO OF 

FLAGG & PLUMMER. 

Arti Stic PI 1 otographers 

Finishing for Amateurs. Photographic Supplies. 

102 Lisbon St., Lewiston, Maine. 
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Woodbury 
( Purington, 

DEALERS IX 

CHOICE FAMILY FLOUR, 
CORN , M EA L . FEED, 
BRAN A N D MIDDLINGS, 
GRASS SEEDS, LIM E, 
n A I R A N I) (' E M K \ T, 
DRY GOODS, BOOTS, 
SHOES AND GROCERIES. 


At ; K NTS FUR 


BRADLEYS 
BOWKER’S 
and SW FT’S 


Fertilizers. 



WERNICKE 
“ELASTIC” 
BOOK -CASE 




Small enough for ten or 
large enough for ten thou- 
sand books, and always 
just right for the library. 

Bradford, Conant & Co, 

199-203 Lisbon Street, 
LEWISTON, MAINE. 


BUY! BUY!! BUY!!*! AT 

E. E. RANDALL’S. 

Pine State Shoe Company’s Shoes for Men 
and Women. Also The Pillsbury Shoe 
Company’s Children’s Shoes, all solid 
leather inner soles and counters. 
Women’s Felt Shoes, Guides’ Shoes, Rubber 
Goods. Orders taken for shoes to measure 
for Pine State Shoe Company, for- 
merly E. E. Millett. 

Main Street, Bethel. Maine. 


Bethel Manufacturing Company, 

Makers of Fine Chairs that excel 
in style, finish, durability and 
comfort. The oldest Fancy Chair 
makers in New England. When 
in want of anything in the Furni- 
ture line come and see us and we 
will quote you factory prices. 

Bethel Man facturing Co., 
Near Depot, Bethel, Maine. 


The Only Place in Bethel 

Where you can leave your goods 
to be sent to the Globe Steam 
Laundry, (best in Maine,) and 
get a first class Hair Cut, Shave, 
Shampoo, Singe, etc., while you 
wait, is at 

L. A. HALL’S. Hairdresser. 

62 Main Street, Bethel, Maine. 

COKE DANDRUFF CURE A SPECIALTY. 


Note The Price of Eggs. 

Do you want more eggs? Are your 
hens ever sick ? Do the lice trouble 
them? If so use PAN-A-CEA — the 
finest Poultry Food in the world. Also 
use Dr. Hess’ LOUSE KILLER, both 
guaranteed to produce satisfactory re- 
sults. OLIVE OIL (Castile) SOAP at 
one-half the usual price. Trunks and 
bags ; Hammocks in their season. 

YOUNG’S HARNESS STORE, Bethel, Me. 
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G. R. WILEY, Pharmacist. 

ESTABLISHED 35 YEARS AND EVER UP TO DATE. 

DEALER IN 

PAINTS, PAPER HANGINGS, CURTAINS. CAMERAS. 
EASTMAN’S KODAKS and PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. 

Hooks, Stationery and School Supplies, Fancy Goods, Toilet Articles, Perfumes, Apollo 
Fine Confectionery, Tobacco, Cigars. Sporting Goods, Standard Magazines and Daily Papers. 

Ice Cream and Soda in Their Season. 

Main Street, <.* «.* o* Bethel, Maine. 


A Fine Line of 

For the Best Line of 

Confectionery, Cigars and Tobacco, 
IceCream and Soda at SWAN’S. 

Ladies' and Gents’ Furnishings, 

DUPING THE SUMMER MONTHS 

Boots, Shoes or Rubbers, Dry 

Ice Cream-Soda a Specialty. Ord- 
ers for Ice Cream in any quantity 
promptly filled. 

Goods or Groceries, Stationery 

and School Supplies, 

N. I. SWAN. 

BUY A NT’S l'ONI). MK. 

Go to G. M. Forbush, Bethel. 

• 



Business Education 

Has made thousands of young people 

SUCCESSFUL; 

The lack of it has made many more 

FAILURES. 

Why belong to the latter class when a 
few months’ study will place you in the 
former? Our catalogue may aid you in 
deciding. Write for it. 

F. L. SHAW, President. 


HARRY L. PLUMMER. 

PHOTO and ART STUDIO, 


Journal Building, Lewiston, Maine 


The Academy Herald. 

News Publishing Company, 

E. C. BOWLER, Manager. 

School Printing a Specialty 

Neat Work, Prompt Attention. Send for Estimates. 

Cole Block, «£ vtf Bethel, Maine. 


“The Best Practical School in Maine.” 

Gives Young Men and 
Women a Working 
Business Education. 

( 'ommereial and Professional doors are always ajar for 1 RAINED 
people who can DO and SUCCEED. A national reputation for al- 
most forty years binds the BUSS COLLEGES’ influence around the 
world! Over :400 schools and collegiate institutions are now using 
the " BLISS SYSTEM of ACTUAL BUSIN ESS*” While in train- 
ing at Bliss the student becomes in turn a bookkeeper, a stenographer, 
a broker, a merchant, a banker carrying on actual business as accur- 
ately, shrewdly, and effectively as in practical life, and all this in- 
struction is supplemented with courses in the construction and sounds 
of tile English language, penmanship, reading, letter writing, etc. 

( )ver 85, 000 business people have boon placed in positions through 
the help of the great circuit of Bliss Business Colleges. More de- 
mands for assistants than we can meet. Illustrated ( atalog free. 

Address:— Bliss Business College, 

Department B, LEWISTON, MAINE. 



F. A. Shurtleff & Company. F. A. Shurtleff & Company. 

The Base Ball Season 

Will soon be here. We are Oxford Count}' Headquarters for Base Ball Sup- 
plies. When you want Balls, Bats, Gloves, Mitts and the various other 
things needed to play the game, you will find the best place to buy is at the 

Pharmacies of F. A. Shurtleff & Company. 

2 Stores { 5?™ p'Risf' ) Maine. 

F. A. Shurtleff & Company. F. A. Shurtleff & Company. 


E C. VANDENKERCKHOVEN, 



SPECIAL REDUCTION TO ACADEMY STUDENTS. 


Main Street, .js Bethel, Maine. 


When at Bryant’s Pond 


CALLAT 3 FEPHE/NS’ FOR,,,, 


SOUVENIRS, BOATS or CAMPS. 


COLBY COLLEGE, WATERVILLE, ME. 

Offers courses leading to A. B. and B. S. Degrees. The location is 
ideal ; the sanitary conditions are perfect. All the rooms are heated by 
steam and lighted by electricity and other modern improvements are 
present. The total expense need not exceed $200 per year. Many 
of the^students find ample opportunities for assisting in the payment 
of their expenses. Civil, Mechanical and Electrical Engineering 
Courses begin September, 1905. For Catalogue and general in- 
formation, address 

President C. L. WHITE. 


33 College A\ enue. 
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BLUE STORES. 




<£ «£ 


Until March 1st, we shall sell the balance of our Winter stock of 

SUITS. OVERCOATS. ULSTERS, REEFERS. FUR 
COATS. ODD TROUSERS, LAMB LINED 
JACKETS. UNDERWEAR. ETC. 

For Mon and Boys at GREAT BARGAINS. You can surelv save 

money on this sale. 


ABOUT MARCH 1st 

Our Spring stock will be ready for you. We never bought 
so many goods ; we never hunted the markets for the newest 
and best in wearing apparel as we have for this springs business. 
As the weeks go buy watch our advertisement in The Bethel 
News. We want your trade. To do this we must give you 
good values. We are ready to do it. 

F. H. NOYES COMPANY, 

j j. 

( GtoirbjQ. > 


it 


Norway 


South Paris 


I ^' rom nature °f their work demand a great deal 

of their eyes, and many ean trace there defective 
vision to the constant strain that hard study involved. In/nany cases 

A PAIR OF CAREFULLY FITTED GLASSES 

Would have preserved and strengthened their eyes to a wonderful 
degree. If your eyes trouble you or you think you are straining them, 
why not call and let me give them a careful examination. It’s free, 
and if glasses are not needed I will tell you so. 

EDWARD KING, Jeweler and Optician, Bethel, Me. 
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S All Through the Year A. DUDLEY & CO., 
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You will find a complete 
assortment of 

SCHOOL V 
SUPPLI ES 

. . AT . . 


Bryant's Pond, Maine, 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


Agent for 

Revelation Shoe 


For women. Call and see them. 

Miss L. C. Hall’s, Bethel. spring designs. 


